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A NIGHT IN THE CLOUDS. 
A THRILLING NARRATIVE. 


BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 





Towarvs the close of a beautiful August evening, the various 
roads leading to the city of Mannheim were filled with groups of 
cheerful, merry people, returning from the different pleasure- 
gardens, which had replaced the old fortifications : these, in their 
turn, became deserted and silent—all but one, where the mur- 
mur of merry voices and musical accompaniments still resound- 
ed. This was the Cabane Gardens, justly celebrated in Mann- 
heim for its balls champétres, fireworks, and balloon ascents. 
The novelty of these last had lately attracted great crowds. The 
admirable discovery made by the Montgolfiers had only recently 
been turned to account as an amusement; but the speculation 
had proved so successful that there was not a public garden in 
Germany without its balloons; and an aérial voyage had become 
almost as easy and little feared as a promenade on the banks of the 
Rhine. It is true, these trips were short, and allowed few 
chances of danger. Strongly attached to the ground by ropes 
that could be lengthened or shortened at pleasure, the balloon 
rose at the will of the aéronauts, and in its boldest ascents seldom 
went beyond the tops of the trees. 

The crowd had abandoned the retired walks, and collected in 
the large esplanade, devoted to the exhibition of fireworks. The 
shrubberies had been some time deserted, when a man, of some 
forty years of age, accompanied by a young girl, appeared at the 
end of one of the most shady walks. They also directed their 
steps towards the esplanade; but proceeded slowly, and with the 
air of persons buried in thought. 

After walking some way in silence, the man exclaimed ener- 
getically: ‘No, sister, no! As long as I live, I can never for- 
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give this Christian Loffmann, for disputing my right of succession 
to the property of his cousin! For, God knows, it was not be- 
queathed to me as a gift, but in payment of what the deceased 
owed me.” 

‘“‘ He ought to have said so in his will, Michael,” observed the 
girl. 
«* And am I to be deprived of my right because he did not do 
so, Florence? Because a dying man neglected to say all he 
should, is Michael Ritter to be accused of fraud by this Loff- 
mann?’ 

** Alas! he does not know us, brother,” said the young girl, 
gently. ‘* Others have excited his suspicions; and he believes 
them true, because it is his interest to do so.” 

** And so,” replied Michael, bitterly, “I am to be deprived of 
the land I have cultivated these twenty years, and made mine 
own through the work of these hands, by a stranger, who has no 
right but that of the chance of birth——’”’ 

‘But you know, brother,” interrupted Florence, “judgment 
has not yet been pronounced,” 

Her brother shook his head, ‘Ah! Ihave very little hope. 
This Loffmann is young, active, and very likely has influential 
friends. Perhaps the decree which is to dispossess me has al- 
ready passed.”’ 2 

Florence sighed, and Ritter observed it. ‘*Come,”’ he said, 
with an effort, “‘ here I am, at the same subject again, after bring- 
ing you here to refresh your thoughts, and help you to forget it. 
I wish there were some exciting spectacle—some new sensation, 
which could distract my mind from this one absorbing idea.” 

As he said these words, a sudden turn in the path brought 
them out on a grassy square, which they had not before perceiv- 
ed: it was the part devoted to the ascent of balloons. <A captive 
balloon floated gracefully over their heads; and suspended to it 
was an elegant car, in the form of a boat, which seemed to glide 
gently over the greensward. 








Florence involuntarily uttered a cry of surprise and admira- 
tion. Living ata distance from the city, this was the first time 
she had beheld a balloon so near, and she drew her brother 
nearer, 

‘¢ Room for two more !” cried the proprietor of the balloon and 
manager of the ropes. 

Michael glanced at the car, in which a young man in a tra- 
velling-dress was seating himself, having ia his hand one of 
those Alpine sticks shod with iron used in the ascent of moun- 
tains. 

“ Room for two !’’ he exclaimed; then turning to Florence, he 
said with a smile: “Would you like to take a ride over the 
trees ?”” 

* Are you sure there is no danger?’ 

“None, I can assure you, young lady,” said the manager; “I 
have already directed the voyages of some ten thousand Chris- 
tians.”” 

* And we can come down when we like?” 

“Certainly. You have merely to pull thé string of the bell 
you will find in the car.” 

Florence hesitated ; she was still rather afraid, yet the origi- 
nality of such a ride tempted her. Accustomed in all things to 
act upon the advice of her brother, after a moment’s indecision 
she said she would do as he liked. 

‘Then I vote for a voyage in the air,” said Michael; and 
jumping into the car, he assisted Florence in. 

As soon as they were seated, the manager slowly loosened the 
ropes, and the balloon began gently to ascend. 

On feeling the motion of the car, the young girl uttered an 
involuntary cry, and turned pale. The stranger who was seated 
“Shall we re- 


opposite her, placed his hand on the bell-pull. 
turn to earth?’ said he, with a smile. 

“ Many thanks, sir,” returned Florence, who had regained her 
color; “I shall soon become accustomed to the motion——” 
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“‘ Look—look!” interrupted Michael, ‘‘we are already higher 
than the trees.” 

Florence looked over the car, and the novelty of the sight dissi- 
pated her remaining fears. The whole of the Cabane garden lay 
spread below them, and looked like one of those models exhibited 
in the military museums. Immediately below the balloon lay the 
esplanade, crowded with people, the murmur of whose voices just 
reached the travellers. The air becoming lighter every minute, 
and laden with perfume, was exciting, and of a delicious freshness. 
Florence turned ‘towards her brother, her face beaming with 
smiles. 

“How grand and beautiful everything around us is!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Tell me, Michael, do you not feela pleasant kind of 
intoxication; and are you not happier here than you were just 
now ?” 

“Yes,” said Ritter; ‘the physical sensations influence the 
mind ; and it seems to me that I rise above the injuries of man as I 
do above his dwellings. But what is the matter? What does that 
crowd on the esplanade mean ?” 

‘‘They are waiting for the fireworks,’’ said the stranger. 

‘Yes, and there go the first rockets !”’ exclaimed Florence. 

‘*Why do they go off one after the other so ?” 

*©O look! the woodwork which supported the principal works is 
falling to pieces.” 

**The spectacle has failed !’’ 

“Yes; and listen—do you hear those cries ?” 

‘Gracious heavens!’’ exclaimed Michael, ‘‘they are destroying 
the fenees around the flower-beds.” 

“It is a students’ row,” said the stranger; ‘“‘they are avenging 
themselves upon the garden for the disappointment:” 

‘* How glad I am that we are out ef the way of all the tumult 
added Florence. 

‘‘ Then you are not frightened now?” asked Ritter. 

‘Not in the least.” 

‘‘Then we will go still higher.” 

He made the necessary signal; the balloon continued.to rise higher 
for several minutes, and then became stationary. 

The three travellers uttered at the same moment an exclamation 
of admiration. Before them lay on all sides, as far as the eye could 
reach, beautiful valleys, winding streams, forest, hill and plain, cul- 
tivated fields and villages, their positions and forms varying every 
minute. The Black Forest formed the Wurtemberg frontier, while 
the Rhine on the French, surrounded the picture with a wavy line 
of silver; and beyond lay the serpentine Neckar, winding off into 
the distance, chequered with bright-glancing sails. 

‘‘Happy country!” said the stranger, as if to himself, ‘‘ where 
God gives to man the fertile field, the navigable river, and wooded 
mountain.” . 

Michael sighed. ‘Happy, above all, could man be untroubled 
with lawsuits and libellous reports,’’ muttered he in a low voice. 

The unknown turned towards him. ‘Ah, no one knows that 
better than myself, sir !”’ said he. 

‘* What! are youalso condemned to defend your rights before the 
court ?”’ 

‘Yes, and against an adversary who will leave nothing undone to 
ruin me!” 

“It is my own case,” said Michacl. “If he gain this suit, he 
will deprive me of all I have spent my life in acquiring.” 

‘** And for my part, all my future depends on it.” 

‘*The work of my hands will help to enrich a grasping, avaricious 
man.”’ 

‘‘ And,” pursued the stranger, “‘ all my future prospects will be 
annihilated to enrich a hypocrite.” 

“*T fear the law will not decide in favor of the cause which has the 
right on its side.” 

‘And Iam afraid that intrigue will be stronger than justice.” 

‘*Ah, I see,’”’ cried Michael; ‘our positions are the same; you 
also have a cause against some Christian Loffmann.” 

‘Christian Loffmann !” repeated the stranger; ‘‘ why, that is my 
own name!’’ 

** Yours!” 

‘* And my adversary’s Michael Ritter.” 

‘* Why, I am he!” 

The two men regarded each other in astonishment, and with such 
a mixture of anger and hatred, that Florengg became frightened. 
‘* Let us descend, brother,” said she, laying her hand on her bro- 
ther’s arm; but he did not hear her. 

‘‘What Herr Loffmann says of his opponent is false !’’ he cried, 
fixing his sparkling eyes on the stranger. _ 

‘* And what Herr Ritter says of his, is a lie!’ fiercely returned 
the young man. 

‘In the name of Heaven, let us go down!” reiterated the girl. 

‘* So be it,” said Michael; ‘it will be easier to come to an expla- 
nation on solid ground.” 

**And I hope it will bea decisive one,’ added Loffmann, in a 
significant tone. 

He had already rung the bell, and all three awaited the descent 
of the balloon in silence, but it remained motionless. The young 
man rang again a second time, and then a third, with no better suc- 
cess. 

‘*The man must have heard,” he murmured, as he again pulled 
the string. 

“He has disappeared!” exclaimed Florence, who had been look- 
ing over the car. 

**So he has,” said Michael, looking in his turn; “the émeute 
has alarmed him. See! they are making a bonfire of the 
benches.” 

**And look at that party of young men parading the garden, 
breaking the lamps.” 

‘* See! they are under the balloon. Good God!” 

‘* What are they doing ?” 

‘They are cutting the ropes!” 

** What are you saying ?—what do you mean?” 

** Look for yourselves.” 

All three hung over the car, and raised a fearful cry, waving their 
hands at the same time; but it was too late. Imagining that the 
car was unoccupied, the students had cut the ropes which secured 
the balloon; and the latter, rising with frightful rapidity, was soon 
lost in the mists of evening. 

Our three travellers at first wearied themselves with loud shouts, 
in the hope of attracting attention ; but when they lost sight of, first 
the garden, and then of the earth itself, a kind of calm, produced 
more by exhaustion than resignation, took the place of their first 
desperation. ‘They remained motionless and silent. Their situation 
was indeed one of great danger. In general, the a#ronaut is pro- 
vided, as much as possible, against every probable accident by 
acquired knowledge and experience. Before entering upon his 
career, he attends lectures on the subject, gains all the information 
he can, and serves an apprenticeship to his profession; but here 
were three helpless beings suddenly cast loose from the earth, with- 
out rudder or compass, as it were, tossed about, the will of every 
passing breeze, with a horrible death before them, yet uncertain at 
what moment it micht come. 

Florence, half-fainting with terror, hid her face on her brother’s 
shoulder, and he sat overpowered with fear, astonishment, and 
horror, knowing not what consolation to offer. 


— 
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Christian Loffmann, seated at the other end of the car, seemed 
more calm, and from time to time threw a look of commiseration on 
Michael Ritter and his sister; but the remembrance of their mutual 
enmity, and the reciprocal insults they had heaped on each other, 
still divided these two men, and held them apart, even in a common 
danger. 

ennai the balloon, abandoned to the winds, floated at hazard 
through the heavens, now cutting the air as rapidly as a swallow 
returning to its nest, anon hovering above the mountains, like 
a vulture over its prey. Now and then, when Ritter or Loffmann 
looked over the car, they beheld at the bottom of the gloomy gulf, 
the flickering and confused lights of towns and hamlets. But by 
degrees these last traces of earth disappeared, and the balloon 
sought still more elevated regions, the air becoming every moment 
more and more rarefied. The breathing of the travellers began to 
be oppressed; they experienced a violent singing in their ears, and 
sharp pangs shot through them, as the cold air benumbed their 
limbs. Florence, whose strength was quite exhausted, gradually 
sank down to the bottom of the car at her brother’s feet. 

‘¢ What are you doing ?”” he exclaimed. 

‘*I feel so overpowered with sleep,” she murmured. 

‘* Awake! awake!” cried the terrified Michael; ‘to sleep is 
death! Rouse yourself, Florence!” 

But she remained motionless. 

“Florence!”’ repeated Michael in agony. ‘‘O God! she does 
not hear me; and I have no means of warming her” —— 

** Take this cloak,” said a veice. 

He raised his head, and perceived Loffmann by his side, in the 
act of unfastening a kind of furred pelisse he had till then been 
enveloped in. ‘‘But what will you do yourself?’ asked Ritter, 
surpriged and touched. 

‘*The strong should suffer for the weak,” said he, taking off 
his cloak. 

Michael helped him to wrap his sister in it, and in so doing, their 
hands accidentally came in contact; Michael seized Loffmann’s 
eagerly, ‘‘ What you have just done redeems all the rest,”’ said he; 
‘and I recall the hasty words which wounded you.” 

‘You have nothing to recall; I was the most to blame,” said 
Loffmann, greatly moved. 

‘Let us forgive one another, then,” said Michael. ‘We shall 
soon stand before God himself: let our hatred cease ere we appear 
before Him.” 

‘*Mine is gone!” cried Christian. ‘‘ Michael Ritter, here is my 
hand; it is that of a friend!’ 

‘*And I accept it as such,’ said Michael, with emotion. ‘We 
have both been deceived, Loffman: each has believed the other a 
rogue, because our interests have been opposed; and have slander- 
ed each other, though personally unknown! Alas! how often it is 
thus with man. Let us thank God for uniting us in this awful hour, 
enabling us to appear before Him without bitterness of heart one 
towards another.” 

«Let me also add my thanksgiving, Michael,” said Florence, who 
had revived. 

‘Let us pray, then,” said Ritter, folding her in his arms; “and 
may God forgive us, as we forgive others.”” At these words, he un- 
covered his head, and Christian doing the same, they all three bent 
in prayer. When they rose, a streak of light appeared in the east; 
the day was dawning. 

The wind, which had carried them to such elevated regions, now 
gradually sank; and as the balloon gently descended, a ray of hope 
stole into their hearts, At first, though united in danger, they were 
separated by hatred; but now all three joined in mutual consolation 
and encouragement. The sun rose, and they were soon able to dis- 
tinguish the variegated country. It seemed like a sudden resur- 
rection: they were no longer wandering in the gloomy abyss through 
which thcy had passed the night; the sun shone, and earth still 
existed! There lay fields, rivers, mountains, cities; and there lived 
their fellow-men, who were, perhaps, at that very moment, follow- 
ing their course through the clouds with anxious eyes. 

The balloon still continued to descend, and at last they were able 
to distinguish the fields, houses, and even persons. All at once 
Ritter uttered a cry of joy: he recognised Soérrach, and further on 
lay his own village! Florence clasped her hands with a deep sigh ; 
she saw the roof of her dwelling, the oakwood where she had so 
often sat and worked, and the little mountain rivulet. Michael 
himself wept. At this moment the balloon, which till then had 
continued to descend, again began to rise with a fresh breeze. ‘The 
young girl and her brother uttered a cry of despair, and leaning 
over the car, extended their hands towards home. 

‘*My God! is there no means of descending ?”’ cried Florence, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks. 

‘There is one,”’ answered Loffmann; ‘but it is dangerous.” 

‘Oh, let us try it; anything rather than this agony,” said Ritter, 
hurriedly: ‘‘ remember last night.” 

Yes,” said the young man; “it is our only chance; now for it.” 
He rose cautiously, raised his Alpine stick, which had lain by his 
side, and with the iron point pierced the silk of the balloon. The 
latter emitted a sound like a deep sigh, and waved to and fro like a 
wounded animal. That moment of suspense seemed an hour. Then 
the gas rushed forth with impetuosity, and the silk of the” balloon 
shrunk with frightful rapidity. The travellers closed their eyes, 
overcome with terror. Before long, a sharp explosion was heard, 
followed by a vielent shock, which made them open their eyes, and 
they discovered that the netting had become entangled in the 
branches of a willow, and the car hung within a few feet of the 
ground. 

Towards the end of the same day, Loffmann and Ritter were sitting 
in the window of a house on the hill-side. It was Michael’s dwell- 
ing, to which he had conducted his companion after their common 
deliverance. The brother and sister at first could find room in their 
hearts only for grateful joy at their wonderful preservation; but, 
presently, in Ritter awoke the remembrance of the coming danger 
to his interests. 

Resting his elbows on the wooden balustrade which served as a 
balcony, he had remained for a long time silent, when Christian, 
whose eyes had been wandering over the landscape, suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ How far does your property extend, Herr Ritter ?” 

The latter shuddered as he saw on what his guest’s thoughts were 
bent. ‘Ah, you wish to see what will be yours if your suit be suc- 
cessful,” said he bitterly. 

**Upon my honor I was not thinking of that,” said Loffmann, dis- 
concerted. 

“You need not blush to own it,” said Ritter; “‘ every one believes 
in the justice of his own cause. I will show you the boundaries of 
the estate;”’ and he pointed out, one after the other, the woods, 
fields, and meadows which composed the property. 

‘* It seems in excellent order,” observed Christian. 

“Yes, I have devoted all my time and energy to it,” replied the 
farmer. ‘‘1 had planned many other improvements ; but who knows 
how many days I have to remain here? the land, perhaps, has 
already ceased to be mine.” 

As the words left his mouth Florence entered—she seemed trou- 
bled, and held in her hand a letter bearing the Mannheim post- 
mark. 

‘Is it from Herr Littoff?” said Michael, turning pale. 

‘It is,” she replied. 





>. 

“Then judgment is prondunced, and we shall knowour—” He 
held out a trembling hand for the letter, but Florence seized it be- 
tween her own, and, glancing timidly at Loffmann, said: “‘ Ah, but 
remember whatever happens, you have sworn friendship for each 
other”’— 

“The letter! give me the letter!’ interrupted the agitated 
Michael. . 

Florence stepped back a pace. “First promise that you will sub- 
mit to the decision, whatever it may be,” said she, with energy; 
and pointing at the same time to the foot of the hill, and the willow 
on which stil hung the remains of the balloon, she added: ‘‘ Have 
you already forgotten the night passed in the clouds ?” 

Ritter and Loffmann looked at each other, and, after an instant’s 
hesitation, held out their hands. 

“No!” exclaimed Michael; ‘it shall not be said that danger 
alone inclines our hearts to mercy. Saved as we have been by the 
geodness of God, let us prove, by our submission, that we are grate- 
ful. Christian Loffmann, we threw away our enmity above—do not 
let it return on earth. Whatever that letter may contain, I declare 
that I will submit to the decision without anger.” : 

“ And I will bless it for giving me such a friend, even though it 
ruin all my hopes,” added Christian. 

Florence gave the letter to Michael, who took it with a firm hand, 
ran‘it over, and turned slightly pale. 

Florence rushed forward. 

‘You are master here, Herr Loffman!” said the farmer, turning 
to the young man. 

‘Then the cause is decided in my favor!” he exclaimed in a tone 
of joy. 

“Yes; here is the sentence.” (Christian took the letter which 
Michael held out to him.) ‘‘ Henceforth this property is yours—” 

“ The estate is not equal to the happiness of possessing a friend,” 
interrupted Loffmann, tearing the paper. 

Ritter stared at him in astonishment, and Florence clasped her 
hands. 

“Yes,” replied the young man; ‘I came here ag a guest, and I 
do not choose to remain as an enemy. He who has so nobly receiv- 
ed and hospitably entertained me, shall himself appoint one who 
will decide upon the justice of our several claims.” 

“I!” said Ritter, with emotion. ‘Ah, whom could I appoint ?” 

‘She who created our friendship can, if she chooses, still more 
firmly unite us, and render the division of the property an easy 
matter.” 

‘* How ?” inquired Michael. 

‘*By making the two friends brothers.” 

Ritter turned to Florence with a questioning though smiling 
glance, and the blushing girl timidly extending her hand to Loff- 
mann, hid her face upon her brother’s shoulder. 





HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN A. KING, GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK. 


(Concluded from page 112.) 

The next brothur, who was born in 1789, was the Hon. Charles 
King, the present distinguished President of that time-honored 
institution, Columbia College. He served through two cam- 
paigns during the last war with England, and was elected a 
member of the Assembly in 1813. At the close of his Legisla- 
tive term he was offered the nomination to Congress, at the early 
age of twenty-two. ‘This he declined, distrusting his fitness for 
the place on account of his extreme youth. In those palmy days 
of the Republic, 


** When none were for a faction, 
But all were for the State,”’ 


Congressmen were of far different mould from the corrupt and 
incompetent men of these degenerate times. Since then he has 
resolutely declined all political preferment, and devoted his ta- 
lents wholly to literary pursuits, in which he has gained an en- 
viable distinction. As an editor he has occupied a prominent 
position before the country. He established and edited the New 
York American, which was conducted with a zeal, ability, cour- 
tesy and dignity that might be imitated with profit by the pro- 
prietors of our metropolitan presses. He was for many years 
the leading editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer, and 
gave that paper that elevated tone which it still retains. He was 
transferred from the editorial chair to that revered institution of 
learning, over which he still presides with a suavity, judgment 
and ability that has done muchto build up its waning fortunes 
and restore its pristine greatness. He has always been and still 
is closely identified with most of our literary and charitable as- 
sociations, adding to the duties of his profession those of a most 
useful and honorable member of the community. His life is so 
familiar to the public that no more special reference need be made 
to it here, 

John A, King is the eldest son of Rufus King, and has been 
more in political life than any of his brothers. During his youth 
his father was Minister to England, and therefore his two sons 
John A. and Charles King enjoyed greater educational advan- 
tages than could have been received in this country at the time. 
They were both educated at “‘ Harrow,’’ and were the school- 
mates of Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel and other men of emi- 
nence, who have gloriously embalmed the memory of their cele- 
brated alma mater. In 1812 John A. King was mustered into 
the service of the United States, and served during the war as 
Lieutenant of a troop of horse, which company was then the 
body-guard of Daniel D. ‘'ompkins, Governor of the State, and 
commander of the United States forces in this city. He has six 
times represented Queen’s County in the Assembly—during the 
years 1819, ’20,’21, 32, ’38 and ’40, and was a member of the 
Senate in 1823. He was Secretary of the English Legation 
under his father in 1825, and a leading member of the House of 
Representatives in the ‘hirty-first Congress. Lis Congressional 
career was marked by an event that created no little interest at 
the time. There was a deficiency in the revenue appropriations 
that compelled Mr. Meredith, then Secretary of the ‘Ireasury, to 
lay up many of our revenue cutters and discharge the crews. 
Howell Cobb, the Speaker of the House, and the whole demo- 
cratic majority, were opposed to granting any relief. James G. 
King, knowing the necessity for a special appropriation, and feel- 
ing the injustice of withholding it, framed and introduced a bill 
for this purpose. He was strongly advised by Secretary Meredith 
that it would be impossible to pass it, but relying upon the justice 
and good sense of the members, he laid his proposition betore the 
House. John A. King explained and supported it in a speech of 
remarkable ability and effect; and so great was the regard for the 
high character and uprightness of purpose of these two brothers that 
despite an adverse majority and without the skilful engineering 
of parliamentary tacticians, the bill was passed, and has eve 
since been the law of the land. 

John A. King, as a speaker, is very effective. He has 
fine, open countenance, a commanding presence, a rieh, son0l 
ous voice, graceful gesticulation, and an impassioned earnestne® 
of manner that seldom fails to carry conviction to the hear® 
of his auditors. You feel that he is in earnest, that it is heatt 
speaking unto heart. Enthusiastic himself, he succeeds in ct’ 
ating enthusiasm in others. In logical force and power of arg™ 


ment he is equalled by few, and in all deliberative and legislaav’ 
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bodies of which he has been a member, he has always taken 


a leading part, and his powerful speeches have greatly influenced 
results. Like all his brothers, he was a “ Republican’’ by in- 
heritance, and has pathized and acted with this movement 
at a time when public feeling was dormant on the subject. He 
was a member of Congress when the Fugitive Slave bill was 
passed, and opposed it, from first to last, with firmness and con- 
sistency. In this, he was in advance of the sentiment of his con- 
stituency, though he has since succeeded in bringing it up to 
his standard on the great political question of the day, the 
non-extension of slavery. During the stormy debates on the 
famous “Compromise Measures” he acquitted himself with 
great credit, and was always found voting in accordance with his 
principles. No man hasa cleaner record. As his character 
is pure, so his political reputation is unsullied. He has always been 
true to his party, and never false tofreedom. He was a delegate to 
thé late National Republican Convention at Philadelphia, where he 
made a telling speech. These qualities have always found great 
favor with the masses of the people, and the epinion obtains very 
generally that there are higher honors in store for Mr. King than 
he has yet attained. The State Republican Convention, held at 
Syracuse, nominated Mr. King as its candidate for Governor with 
great unanimity of sentiment and enthusiasm. He was called 
upon to address the Convention, which he did in a brief but 
feeling manner. He said, in substance, that he felt the —— 
sibility which rested upon him. The Convention might have 
taken a younger and abler man, but none truer to the country. 
He came not to the Convention soliciting the nomination, but it 
had been the pleasure of the Convention to select him, and he 
would accept. He was a member of the Convention held in 
Philadelphia which nominated Colonel Fremont for the Pre- | 
sidency, and took an active part in the ings. 
Mr. King’s occupation is that of a farmer. He is a man of 
large fortune, and has devoted his whole leisure to the study of 
agriculture as a science. His various addresses before agricultu- 
ral societies, and his selection as President of the New York 
State Agricyltural Society show that he thoroughly understands 
the subject, and that he is most highly esteemed by the “ bone 
and sinew’ of the country. Like another Cincinnatus, he has 
ever been ready to leave his plough at the call of hiscountry. By 
reason of a temperate and well-regulated life he is still in the full 
vigor of manhood, and his physical and intellectual powers are 
remarkably preserved. He has already evinced his superior judg- 
ment in the few official appointments he has made, by showing 
that he is guided by the fitness of the occupants and not by any 
favoritism. He has rented the old Patroon’s mansion for his 
residence at Albany, and fitted it up with elegance and taste. 
If we may judge by his Congressional example, he will dispense 
the hospitalities of the executive mansion in a manner that will 
eclipse all his predecessors. When at Washington he and his 
brother James (+. King occupied one of the finest houses on La- 
fayette square, aud their dinners and re-unions far surpassed 
those of the White House. 


MUSIC. 


Iratian OPERA, FouRTEENTH STREET.—We are very pleased to be 
able to announce to our readers the fact that we are to have the 
Italian opera once more, and that immediately. Maurice Strakosch 
advertises that he has made arrangements with t:e Board of 
Directors of the Academy of Music for a short operatic season, and 
that he will commence on Monday evening, the 19th of January. 
We shall of course have the peerless Parodi, the charming Patti 
Strakosch, the noble Tiberini, and probably the admirable D’Angri. 
We can see around us the material for a capital company, and we 
do not doubt but that the indefatigable Strakosch will make the 
affair work profitably. We shall be able to give every particular in 
our next. 

ENGLIsH Opera, NrBto’s GARDEN.—The Pyne and Harrison 
opera company performed on Monday evening last, Donizetti’s 
beautiful opera of “‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” for the first time in 
this country. The music of Lucia’s réle i¢ admirably suited, not 
only to the voice, but to the style of the charming Louisa Pyne. She 
sang it with exquisite taste, and in true and earnest spirit. She also 
acted the character admirably, displaying much more than her usual 
feeling. We shall be much surprised if Lucia does not become one 
of her most favorite and popular characters. The other characters 
were sustained by Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. Guilmette, Mr. Reeves and 
Mr. Horncastle. We find by the announcement in the bills that 
this company have in preparation an English version of Donizetti’s 
charming comic opera, ‘ Don Pasquale.” We are much gratified to 
learn this, for “‘ Don Pasquale” is a great favorite with the public, 
and we believe its production will prove a decided success. 

New York PHILHARMONIC SoctETy.—The second concert of 
this season will take place this evening, Saturday, January 10th, at 
the Academy of Music. The programme is one of rare excellence 
and great interest, and we anticipate much pleasure from the per- 
formance. We trust the subscribers and the associate members 
will take an additional number of extra tickets on this occasion, and 
crowd the Academy of Music to its fullest capacity. The symphony 
selected is the celebrated “ J upiter,” by Mozart, and the two over- 
tures are entirely new to this country; the first “Faust,” by 
Richard Wagner, and the second “ Uriel Acosta,” by L, Schindel- 
meisser. Madame Johannsen will sing an aria by Mozart, and one 
by Varini; and the admirable pianist Gottschalk plays the first 
movement of a concerto by Henselt, with orchestral accompani- 
ments, and his celebrated duet—the one he wrote for and played 
with Thalberg in his own concert—on subjects from “ Il'Trovatore.” 
Will not this concert be a glorious musical feast ? 

The last public rehearsal for this concert takes place this morning 
at 10 A. M. at the Academy of Musie. 

Stars McND THALBERG.—We are well assured that the career of 
this great man will be watched with anxiety by our readers, and we 
design to gratify their curiosity by keeping them posted up as to his 
successes in his triumphal journey. New York has adopted him 
and regards his reputation with jealous sensitiveness ; hitherto, its 
judgment has been everywhere sustained, and we do not doubt ‘but 
that his future will still continue to justify it. The following ex- 


tract from the Springfield Republican may be considered the first 
critical gun from New England: 


When a man sits under the majestic ministr yen’s 
noblest thunder storms, and the lightnin Lune a 
compatible with healthy vision, and as rapidly as is edmventent for 
winking, fireworks are a superfluity. We know not what to sa of 
Chalberg’s perfomance last evening. It so far surpassed any piano 


playing we eve. card or dreamed of, and so far tr 
ideas of the capacity of the instrument, that we could only eater 
and enjoy. fhe ,cntleman, as he came upon the stage, certain! 
did not look like the genius and the artist that he is. A man of 
common height, with an honest, commonish face, with a little stiff- 
ness, though not awkwardness, of gait—as if he had worked hard on 
a farm when a boy, and had almost outlived the effect of it, but not | 
a a particle of snobbishness or pretension, he sits down 
= _ — and runs through the brief introduction of his fingers 
ara ‘ey . . oy he commences, gets gradually towards his theme, 
med + he has ound it, grasps it like the master that he is, and 
Thee _from it, through multitudinous changes, its whole meaning. 
tng o— conceivable in which he does not present it to his 
With me ; laborate to the utmost, it is all without apparent labor. 
whel magnificence and largeness of conception that embraces his 
ole subject asa grand unity, he is still the perfect artist that 


leaves no detail unfinished. While the whole tree—huge trunk, 
broad branches and fulness of foliage—are in his eye, not a leaf is 
= by that does not receive its veins and serrations to its trembl- 

g tip. We are inclined to k we are making ourselves a little 
foolish over him, but we do not see exactly how we can help it. 
The impression is yet too fresh to allow of a cool criticism. 
M. Thalberg was encored at the close of both parts of the concert. 
For his first encore he played “‘ Sweet Home,” with variations that 
caused a gentleman at our side to remark that he had no idea that 
home was so sweet before. ihe grand secret of his playing, or 
rather of its effect upon the audience, is that his soul is init. His 
instrument becomts sympathetic under his touch. The music 
breathes from it in a continuous roar of harmony, and the listener, 
borne upon its waves, gives himself up to their most sweet mercy. 
There! we are getting foolish again, and we will say no more about 
the man. Heaven bless him, and speed his mission, for every 
master of an art has a mission. 

_Mpuiz. Teresa Paropr AND Maurice Srraxkoscu.—These 
celebrated artists and their excellent concert company have been 
giving concerts in the city of Philadelphia during the present week 
with most distinguished success. 

Mapame Isapora Ciarx’s ConceRtT.—The concert of this lady 
took place at the Atheneum, Brooklyn, on Monday evening, Jan. 
5th. She was assisted by our admirable pianist William Mason, 
(who, by-the-bye, appears with Thalberg in Boston,) Signor Guidi, 
Henri Appy, A. Sedgwick, Henry Schmitz and Wm. Dressler. The 
concert was successful, 

Max Marerzex in Havana.—Our enterprising and never-to-be- 
put-down-Max, is meeting with brilliant success in Havana. The 
subscription has turned out richly ; the houses have been immense, 
and the company is enthusiastically admired. In a few words, the 
Maretzek and La Grange Opera Company has created a furore, and 
the management will reap a plenteous harvest of gold an@ praise. 

Maretzek and the whole party return to New York early in 
February, and proceed to Philadelphia to open the new Opera 
House “tere about the 16th of the ensuing month. Marshall, of 
the Broadway Theatre, has leased the Opera House in Philadelphia, 
imsuring certain privileges to Max Maretzek. A cerrespondent 
of the Daily Times says: ; 

The La Grange Opera Troupe opened last night at the Tacon 
Theatre—that world-renowned theatre—which is undoubtedly the 
finest in America. It was crowded, and presented a magnificent 
coup @’@il, as the ladies have the advantage of displaying their 
grand toilets:in the three large rows of boxes, (three tiers) made to 
contain about 650 persons in nice comfortable chairs ; and the enor- 
mcus parterre where 600 gentlemen can be seated with the greatest 
ease. There are, besides, two other tiers of galleries, made to con- 
tain from 800 to 900 persons each, forming the fourth and fifth 
ranges of that  — building, and from all calculations there 
were nearly 3, persons last night to hear ‘‘ Il Trovatore”’ per- 
formed for the first time by a good Italian operacompany. La 
Grange, as well as Brignoli and Amodio, were applauded with rap- 
ture, especially the latter; and from what I have been able to ascer- 
tain they will leave Havana with regret, as nearly all the boxes and par- 
quets are engaged for the twelve nights that Maretzek has promised 
to play here before his departure for New Orleans. The price of 
admission to the principal part of the house is $1 without a seat, 
and $2 With a seat in the pit. One box on the first and second tier, 
with tickets to admit four, costs $12 50, and in the third tier $10. 
Each box has six chairs. At such prices, and with full houses, you 
oan easily imagine they will do very well. 








THE DRAMA. 


Laura Keene’s THEATRE.—The beautiful drama of ‘Second 
Love”’ continues to attract crowded and delighted audiences. The 
acting of Miss Laura Keene is indeed most admirable; her as- 
sumption of the attributes of the blind girl is the perfection of natu- 
ralness, and her earnest and thrilling pathos complete the charm 
of the picture. On Monday evening last a new burlesque extrava- 
ganza, entitled ‘‘ Young Cupid, or Spirits and Water,’ was pro- 
duced at this establishment, in splendid style—new scenery, new 
dresses and appointments, together with beautiful music, composed 
and arranged by the popular leader, Thomas Baker. Miss Laura 
Keene and the whole strength of the company appear in it nightly, 
together with a large and efficient corps de ballet. 

WaLiack’s THEATRE.—The new byrlesque, written by Mr. Wal- 
cott, has made a decided hit. It attracts large audiences, and shouts 
of laughter attest its genuine and comprehensive humor. “ Hia- 
watha,’’ Mr. Walcott’s version we mean, may be looked upon as an 
institution, and one of the most popular, if not the most lasting. 
Walcott himself is undoubtedly one of the best, if he is not the 
best, burlesque actor on the American stage. He is most ably sup- 
ported by Mrs. John Wood, and also by Miss Mary Gannon and 
George Holland. The public seem to have acquired a relish for 
fun, and wherever they can laugh the heartiest there will they in- 
evitably congregate. Mr. Lester, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Reynolds, &c., 
Mrs. Hoey and others, appear nightly in some choice comedy and 
laughable farce. The entertainments at this establishment are cer- 
tainly of a most varied and attractive character, and we feel bound 
to compliment the manager upon his astute judgment and active en- 
terprise. 

BroapwayYy THEATRE.—The attractions at this popular theatre 
during the past week have been of the most extraordinary charac- 
ter. First we have Mr. Forrest, the most popular actor that ever 
trod the boards of the Broadway Theatre, whose dramatic powers 
have proved sufficient to crowd that establishment for nearly one 
hundred consecutive nights. He has performed three of his great 
characters. On Monday evening he performed ‘‘ Damon ;” on Wed- 
nesday evening, ‘‘Richelieu ;” and on Saturday evening, ‘‘Othello.” 
On the off nights of Mr. Forrest, the German Opera Company has 
performed, and we are glad to say with increasing success. The 
operas given were—on Tuesday evening, Flotow’s charming opera 
of “‘Martha;” on Thursday evening, the “‘Mason and the Lock- 
smith ;”’ and on Friday evening, the ‘‘Czar and the Carpenter.” 
These operas were admirably put upon the stage, and were perform- 
ed by the whole strength of the company. Madame Johannsen is 
becoming more and more a favorite with the public, and she de- 
serves the success which attends her efforts, for she is an earnest 
and painstaking artist. Madame Von Berkel also merits our com- 
mendation. The orchestra, under the charge of Mr. Bergmann, 
performs in a satisfactory manner. 

Brovenam’s Bowery THEATRE.—The great Shakesperian re- 
vival at this establishment has met with a success commensurate 
with the vast labor and expense bestowed upon its production. It 
has attracted the most intelligent audiences, and has received the 
unqualified approval of the public and the press. It is a gorgeous 
spectacle and worthy to be viewed, independent of the sublime verse 
of the immortal Shakespeare. We have before spoken of the acting, 
and we can cordially recommend our readers to visit the Bowery 
theatre and witness the magnificent revival of Shakespeare’s play of 
“King John.” The evening’s entertainment is completed by 
choice selectivns of farces and comediettas, in which the strength 
of the excellent company attached to the establishment appear 
nightly. John Brougham has proved himself a thorough competent 
and popular manager. 

BUcKLEY’s SERENADERS.—The performances at Buckley’s new 
opera house have been attractively varied during the current week. 
On Monday, Tuesday and We esday evenin the laughable 
burlesque of “‘Sonnambula” was performed, and the capital bur- 
lesque of ‘* Mavitana” on Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings. 
fhe usual success attended their reproduction, and the negro 
minstrelsy, so full of fun and pathos, afforded to a thrang of visitors 
the most unqualified pleasure. 








TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


A clergyman had been staying for some time at his father’s 
house, and on going away, called little Eddy to him, and asked 
him what he should give him for « present. Eddy, who had 
been brought up in fear of God, and had a great respect for 
‘‘the cloth,’”’ thought it was his duty to suggest something of a 
religious nature, so he answered, hesitatingly, ‘‘ I—I—I ‘think’ 
I should like a Testament, but I know I should like a squirt- 
gun J ”? 

A Scotch peasant girl said to her brother, ‘‘she couldna just 
see what it was that made him gang sae often, and stay sae late, 
to see ony lassie. For her part, she had rather hae the com- 
pany o’ ane lad than twenty lassies.”’ 

A countryman, seeing a vessel very heavily laden, and scarce- 
ly above the water's edge, exclaimed, ‘‘ Upon my word! if the 
sea was but a bit higher, the ship would go to the bottom.”’ 

A distinguished writer says: ‘‘ There is but one passage in 
the Bible where the girls are commanded to kiss the men, and 
that is the ‘golden rule:’ ‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
would do unto you, do ye so unto them.’’”’ 


It is said that certain aristocratic temperance men have re- 
oe to-have anything to do with water, because it is so often 

runk. 

An Illinois lawyer, defining a thief, wound up his speech to 
the jury in behalf of his injured client, with the following rous- 
ing appeal: ‘‘ True, he was rude—so air our bears ; true he was 
rough—so air our buffalers. But he was a child of freedom, 
and his home was on the bright setting of the sun!’’ 


JuvENILe Exvuztration.—The other day a small boy came tear- 
ing round a corner, his rags fluttering in the wind, his face 
smeared with molasses, and a shingle flourishing in hjs hand, 
while he was shouting to another boy, about the size of a 

per-box, who stood nearly a quarter of a mile down street : 
‘*O, Bill! Bill !. get.as many boys as ever you can, and as many 
shingles ‘as ever you can, and come up the street, round the cor- 
ner, as soon as you can, for there’s a great big hogsit of lasses 
busted on the pavement, all to smash!”’ 

A gentleman who has occasion to walk with two ladies, with 
one umbrella, should always go in the middle, that secures a 
dry coat to himself, and is showing no partiality to either of 
the ladies. 

The following is * travelling :’’ A young married lady, whose 
union had not been prolific of ‘‘ little darlings,’ has suspended 
on the wall in her bedroom, directly over the head of the bed, 
a neat little picture, underneath which is the following quota- 
tion from Scripture ; ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


An editor of Iowa has been fined two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for hugging a girl in meeting. ‘‘ Cheap enough!’’ says 
another of the same fraternity. ‘‘ We once hugged a girl in 
meeting, and it has cost us a thousand a year ever since.’’ 

A perfumed breath is easily procured. Chew onions for an 
hour, and you will be scented for the next two days. 


‘* Landlord,’’ said an exquisite, ‘‘ can you enable me to real- 
ize from your culinary stores the pleasure of a few dulcet mur- 
phies, rendered innoxious by igneous martyrdom ?”’ 

‘* Sarah, dear,’’ said a waggish husband to his wife, ‘‘If 1 
were in your place, I wouldn’t keep the babe so full of butter 
as you do.’”’ ‘Butter, my dear! I never give it any butter.’’ 
‘‘No, but you poured about a quart of milk down it this after- 
ternoon, and then trotted it on your knee for nearly two hours. 
If it doesn’t contain a quantity of butter by this time, it isn’t 
for want of churning.’’ 

Dutcu.—The other day two Dutchmen were overheard dis- 
cussing a knotty question. Says Hans: i’ 

‘‘Shacop, vat de Yankees mean ven he zay about der mom- 
menter, and de zeerow ?”’ 

‘*Vat,’’ said Jacob, ‘‘ you nix forstay vat dat ish.”’ 

‘‘Nix, vat he mean ?’’ 

‘* Vy, said Jacob, ‘‘ It zay swantzey hintches below can nix 
get no colder !’’ 


Speaking of full pocket books, was there ever a more forcible 
‘expression in the way of a simile? ‘‘ When [left him to come 
to New York, my pocket-book was as full as a swelled cow in a 
wet clover pasture ; bun when I came away in the steamboat, 
a getting on near hum agin, it looked jest as a heliphant had 
stemped on to it.’’ 


A lawyer the other day went into a barber’s shop to procure 
a wig. In taking the dimensions of the lawyer's head, the boy 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, how long your head is, sir.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plied our werthy friend, ‘‘we lawyers must have long heads.’’ 
The boy proceeded in his vocation, and exclaimed, ‘‘ it is as 
thick as it is long.’’ 


Scene at Concress Hatt, Saratoaa.—‘‘ My dear Bella, who 
is that frowsy looking woman in the corner, with her horrid 
red nose?’ ‘* Why, Clara dear, that is Mrs. DeCodfish, of 
Mackerel Square, New York.’’—‘‘ Dear me ; is she anybody in 
particular ?’’ ‘* Why, love, most certainly ; she is a twenty- 
three trunk lady.’’ ‘‘ Is it possible ’—do introduce me—what 
a splendid looking creature she is !’’ ; 








An official notice has been published in Canada, announcing 
that all railroad companies whose lines. of railway cross the 
provincial boundary, or terminate at such boundary, shall be 
allowed to transport goods without being detained at frontier 
posts for the purpose of being examined at the Custom House, 
or for the execution of frontier bonds. A compliance with cer- 
tain regulations on the part of the railroad companies is required. 
These regulations are published, the most important of which 
require that the companies shall provide proper warehouses and 
offices, and that cars shall be specially set apart for taking the 
goods through and having them locked up. 


A shocking casualty happened in Washington city, on Satur- 
day night. As the wife of Judge Daniels, of the Supreme Court, 
was preparing to retire for the night, some portion of her 
clothing caught fire. Before assistance could be rendered she 
was enveloped in flames, and so severely burnt that after suffer- 
ing excruciatingly during eight hours she expired. This sad 
event has cast a deep gloom over all classes of society of the 
capital. Mrs. Daniels was but thirty-five years of age. 


There is a strong desire of many citizens of Ocean county, 
N. J., as well as those of other sections, to have a breakwater 
built at Sandy Hook, large enough for vessels waiting for a 
wind for sea, to lie behind in safety, Instead ,of being, as now 
is the case, compelled to lie at anchor near the city, or perhaps 
at considerable expense at the wharves. If one was built there 
it would make all of one trip a year difference to our coasters ; 
and this alone would be thousands of dollars a year benefit. 


Frederick ‘Bowers, a young Frenchman, aged twenty-one 
years, was noticed the other day to take a letter from the St. Louis 
post-office, with which he walked off, reading as he went. He 
was soon observed to be weeping, and finally he tore the letter 
into fragments, took a pistol from his pocket, and shot himself 
dead. 


Mr. Staunton, the well-known chess player, is editing a new 
edition of Shakespeare. 
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LANDING-PLACE AT 
SIMODA, JAPAN. 


Srmopa is represented to be the 
largest town in the principality of 
Idgu, Kingdom of Japan. It was 
founded centuries since, and two 
hundred years ago was the port of 
entry for vessels bound to the capi- 
tal. At present, however, there is 
not much appearance of commer- 
cial activity in the port, but there 
is, nevertheless, some business car- 
ried on through it between the 
interior of the country and various 
laces on the Japanese coast. In 
mt of the town there is a depot 
for small junks and boats, artifi- 
cially constructed by means of 
dykes and a breakwater. This is 
connected with the river, which 
flows into the valley that extends 
into the interior, and the boats are 
thus enabled, when the tide, which 
rises about five feet, is at its height, 
to float in and sail up the stream. 
There are rude docks for building 
and launching vessels, and these 
show some activity in the number 
of junks, about which there are 
always numerous laborers, more or 
less busy at work, constructing 
and repairing. Near these docks, 
picturesquely bordered by a row 
of pine trees, in the shade of which 
stands a small shrine, is the land- 
ing-place of the town, a picture of 
which accompanies this description. 
The town of Simoda is compactly 
built and regularly laid out. The 
streets intersect each other at right 
angles, and most of them are guarded by light wooden gates, 
with the names of the streets marked upon the posts. Through 
the town a small stream passes, the sides of which are walled 
with stone, and across it are thrown four small wooden bridges, 
which connect the opposite banks. The streets are twenty feet 
in width, aud partly macadamized and partly paved. Simoda 
shows an advanced state of civilization, over any American town 
or city, in all matters appertaining to cleanliness and the health 
of the inhabitants. The whole number of houses in Simoda is 
estimated at about a thousand, and the inhabitants are supposed 
to amount to nearly seven thousand. The people, in spite of 
government officials— who are numerous, as in all Japanese 
towns—have a tolerably thrifty appearance. There is no public 
market place, and all the daily transactions of buying and selling 
are conducted so privately and quietly that, to a passing stranger, 
Simoda would appear a place singularly devoid of any regard to 
things of this world. So much for the character of a Japanese town. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES, BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND. 


Tue most imposing church edifice in Baltimore is, unquestiona- 
bly, the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Mulberry street, between 
Charles ‘and Cathedral (see p. 104), a massive granite structure, 
190 feet long, 177 feet broad, and 127 feet from the ground to 
the top of the cross surmounting the dome. The cathedral 
contains one of the largest organs in the United States, having 
6,000 pipes and thirty-six stops, and is also remarkable for the 
ession of two beautiful paintings, one presented by Louis 
VI. of France—the “ Descent from the Cross ;’’ the other—St. 
Louis burying his officers and soldiers slain before Tunis—by 
Charles X. The architectural peculiarity of the cathedral is the 
western point, given in our engraving, which consists of two 
Saracenic cupolas, resembling the minarets of a Mahomedan 
mosque. The original design was to place an Ionic portico be- 











T. ALPHONSUS ROMAN CATHOLIC CHUR( H, CONNER OF SARATOGA 
AND ITARKER STRUETS, BALTIMORE, MD, 








LANDING-PLACE AT SIMODA, JAPAN, 


tween these two towers. 
Catholic, corner of Saratoga and Parker streets, (see illustration, ) 
is also justly a source of architectural pride to the people of 
Baltimore. The steeple is one of the handsomest in the whole 
country, being not only remarkable for its beautiful proportions, 
but also for its immense height. These two churches are built of 
the most lasting materials, and will, no doubt, stand for centuries 
enduring monuments of the liberality and Christianity of the 
present generation of Catholics residing in the Monumental City. 








CORNER FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Tue musical instruments of any people will give a tolerably good 
idea of their social refinement, for upon such instruments is 
generally exhausted the ingenuity of the best artisans, and being 
used only as luxuries, they are of the highest possible workman- 
ship. By examination of our engraving, it will be seen that 
among the ancients music must have been in a rude state in- 
deed, for the harp (B) would in the present century be considered 
a mere banjo of limited compass and most rude in workmanship. 
It is presumable that any people who used such instruments 
never rose in their vocalization above chants, such as are peculiar 
at this day to the most uncivilized nations. (A) is a drum or 
timbret, the body of which is of baked clay, and of course but 
little calculated to give out anything but dull monotonous sounds. 
The drum (AA) is of the more modern invention, and is still 
used in the East; in fact this “‘ kettle drum,” the body of which 
is copper, has found its way into the military bands of the French 
and English military regiments. The ancient lute (C) very 
nearly resembles the modern flute, and was probably the best 
musical instrument the ancients had, the sounds being produced 
by the most natural means, and raised almost according to the 
will of the performer. In the background of the engraving are 
to be seen an engraved tablet and a sandal, such as was used in 
ancient times, and is still in vogue in the East. . 








ALDERMEN.—The word is derived from the Saxon Ealdorman, 
a senior, and among the Saxons the rank was conferred upon 
elderly and sage, as well as distinguished persons, on account of 
the experience their age had given them. At the time of the 
Heptarchy, aldermen were the governors of provinces or districts, 
and are so mentioned up to A. D. 882. After the Danes were 
settled in England, the title was changed to that of earl, and the 
Normans introduced that of count, which, though different in its 
original signification; yet meant the same thing. Henry III. may 
be said to have given its basis to this city distinction. In modern 
British polity, and also in the United States, an alderman is a 
magistrate next in dignity to the mayor. 

Atmerpa, Battle of, between the British and Anglo-Spanish 
army, commanded by Lord Wellington, and the French army 
under Massena, who was defeated with considerable loss, August 
5, 1811. ‘Wellington compelled Massena to evacuate Portugal, 
and to retreat rapidly before him; but the route of the French 
was tracked by the most horrid desolation. 


ABFLARD AND Hetoise.—Their amour, so celebrated for its pas- 
sion and misfortunes, commenced at Paris, A. D. 1118, when 
Heloise (a canon’s daughter) was under 17 years af age. Abe- 
lard, after suffering an ignominious injury, became a monk of the 
abbey of St. Denis, and died at St. Marcel, of grief which never 
left his heart, in 1142. Helotse begged his body, and had it 
buried in the Paraclete, of which she was abbess, with the view 
of reposing in death by his side. She was famous for her Latin 
letters, as well as love, and died in 1163. The ashes of both were 
carried to the Museum of French Monuments in 1800; and the 
museum having been subsequently broken up, they were finally 
removed to the burying-ground of Pére La Chaise, in 1817. 


Anyssin1an Era.—This era is reckoned from the period of the 


| Creation, which they place in the 5493d year before our era, on 


the 29th August, old style; and their dates consequently exceed 
ours by 5491 years and 125 days. ‘To reduce Abyssinian time to 


_ the Julian year, subtract 5492 years and 126 days. 


Accents.—The most ancient manuscripts are written without 
accents, and without any separation of words; nor was it until 
after the ninth century that the copyists began to leave spaces 
between the words. ichaelis, after Wetstein, ascribes the in- 
sertion of accents to Euthalius, bishop of Sulca, in Egypt, A. D. 
458 ; but his invention was followed up and improved upon by 
other grammarians in the various languages. 

Acrz, St. Jean v’,—Taken by Richard I. and other crusaders 
in 1192, after a siege of two years, with the loss of 6 archbishops, 
12 bishops, 40 earls, 500 barons, and 300,000 soldiers. Retaken 
by the Saracens, when 60,000 Christians perished, 1291. This 
capture was rendered memorable by the murder of the nuns, who 
had mangle:l their faces to repress the lust of the Infidels. Acre 
was attacked by Bonaparte in July, 1798, and was relieved by 
Sir Sydney Smith, who gallantiy resisted twelve attempts during 


| the memorable siege by the French, between March 6 and 
May 27, 


179), when, baffled by the British squadron on the 


St. Alphonsus’ Church, also Roman ; 





water and the Turks on shore, 
Bonaparte relinquished his object 
and retreated. St. Jean d’Acre is 
a pachalic subject to the Porte; 
seized upon by Ibrahim Pacha, 
who had revolted, July 2, 1832. 
It became a point of the Syrian 
war in 1840. Stormed by the 
British fleet under Sir Robert 
Stopford, and taken after a bom- 
bardment of a few hours, the 
Egyptians losing upwards of 2,000 
in killed and wounded, and 3,000 
prisoners, while the British had but 
12 killed and 42 wounded, Nov. 3, 
1840. 

Aerarian Law, Agraria Lez. 
--This was an equal division among 
the Roman people of all the lands 
which they acquired by conquest, 
limiting the acres which each per- 
son should enjoy, first proposed by 
Sp. Cassius, to gain the favor of the 
citizens, 486 B.C. It was enacted 
under the tribune Tiberius Grac- 
chus, 132 B. C.; but this law at 
last proved fatal to the freedom of 
Rome under Julius Cesar. 

AcricuLtuRE.—The science of 
agriculture may be traced to the 
— immediately succeeding the 

eluge. In China and the eastern 
countries it was, perhaps, coeval 
with their early plantation and 
government. Of the agriculture 
of the ancients little is known. 
The Athenians pretended that it 
was among them the art of sowing 
corn began; and the Cretans, Si- 
cilians and Egyptians lay claim, 
the last with most probability, to 
the honor. Brought into England by the Romans, as a science, 
about A. D. 27, 

Castrs.—Their use was known in the earliest times: a ma- 
chine for making the largest, by which human labor was reduced 
nine-tenths, was invented in 1792. This machine was set in 
motion by sixteen horses, when making cables for ships of large 
size. Chain cables were introduced into the British navy in 
1812. 

Capr’s InsurrEcTION.—Jack Cade, an Irishman, a fugitive 
from his country on account of his crimes, assumed the name of 
Mortimer, and headed 20,000 Kentish men, who armed “to 
punish evil ministers, and procure a redress of grievances.” Cade 
entered London in triumph, and for some time bore down all 
opposition, and beheaded the lord treasurer, Lord Saye, and 
several other persons of consequence. The insurgents at length 
losing ground, a general pardon was proclaimed ; and Cade, find- 
ing himself deserted by his followers, fled; but a reward being 
ofiered for his apprehension, he was discovered, and refusing to 
surrender, was slain by Alexander Iden, sheriff of Kent, 1451. 

Czsar’s Era is reckoned from the first of January 38 B. C., 
being the year following the conquest of Spain by Augustus. 
It was much used in Africa, Spain, and the south of France; but 
by a synod held in 1180 its use was abolished in all the churches 
dependent on Barcelona. Pedro IV., of Arragon, abolished the 
use of it in his dominions in 1350. John of Castile did the same 
in 1383. It continued to be used in Portugal till 1455. The 
months and days of this era are identical with the Julian calen- 
dar, and to turn the time into that of our era, subtract thirty- 
eight from the year; if before the Christian era, subtract 
thirty-nine. 

CaLiao, In Perv.—Here, after an earthquake, the sea retired 
from the shore, and returned in mountainous waves, which de- 
stroyed the city, A. D. 1687. The same phenomenon took place 
in 1746, when all the inhabitants perished, with the exception ef 
one man, who was standing on an eminence, and to whose succor 
a wave providentially threw a boat. 

Wuen Goethe’s grandmother was on her death-bed, and 
received an invitation to a party, she sent back her compliments 
and the message that it would afford her great pleasure to be 
present, but she was just then very busily engaged in dying. 

Youne ladies now-a-days, when they are preparing for a 
walk, ought not to keep their lovers waiting so long as they 
used to do, for now they have only to put their bonnets half on. 
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COM. PERRY’S EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 


Narrative or THE Expuprrionw or an American SquapRon To 
q7HE CurnesB Seas AwD Japan—performed in the years 1852, 
1853 and 1854, under command of Commodore M. C. Perry, 
United States Navy, by order of the Government of the United 
States. Compiled from the original Notes and Journals of 
Commodore Perry and his officers, at his request and under 
his supervision. By Francis L. Hunter, D.D., L.L.D. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

LONGWOOD, RESIDENCE OF NAPOLEON, 8T. HELENA. 
Com. Perry, speaking of St. Helena, says: “It will be seen 
that, so far as physical comfort is involved, St. Helena is not the 
worst of prisons; and if it provoked indignant remonstrance 
from the illustrious captive who laid his bones there, his com- 
plaints were prompted, not so much by the aspect of nature 
around, which never insulted him, as by the petty indignities 

offered him by little minds, and the irksomeness of restraint to a 

chafed spirit, which, in its isolation, felt deeply the contrast, its 

now enforced solitude and its former mingling and ruling in the 
crowd of men, wielding as if by magic the destinies of Europe. 

But it was the menrory of the captive which gave to the officers 

of the ship the chief interest of the island, and every one accord- 

ingly made it his first object to visit Longwood, and the spot 
where the ashes of Napoleon had since reposed. In viewing the 
miserable building where, for more than five years, this extraor- 
dinary man resided, and where he breathed his last, it is difficult 
to suppress a deep feeling of the instability of earthly glory. The 
palaces of France and the farm-house at Longwood, Napoleon 
in his splendor and Napoleon on his death bed, are suggestive of 
reflections which will tempt the thoughtful silently to moralize. 

But humble as was this residence of the dethroned Emperor, it 

had been the abode of faHen greatness, and that should have pro- 
tected it from destruction. Longwood was permitted to fall into 
decay, and the apartments of the Emperor are now but a com- 
mon stable. The property has been rented by the crown toa 
farmer of the island, and he seems to be permitted to make what 
use he pleases of the tenements upon it.” 

VIEW OF OLD CHINA STREET, CANTON, 

Canton is the capital of the province of Kuan-tong, from 
which the name given to the city by Europeans has been cor- 
rupted. The city is built on two rivers, the Chro-Keang, or 
Pearl, and the Pi-Keang, which is a branch of the former. The 
first impiess on made by Canton was one of decided disappoint- 





ment. Perhaps too much had been anticipated, but from the | 
glowing descriptions the Commodore had read of the place, he | 
had imagined that it would be more striking to a stranger than | 
in his case it had proved to be. He expected to behold myriads 

of boats, decked with gay streamers and moving with cheerful 

activity in all directions. His fancy had sketched a pleasing pfc- 

ture of boats and floating domiciles, moored under the banks of 
the river, and inhabited by a hundred thousand people in varie- | 
gated costume; he recalled to memory the stories of the lofty | 
pagodas, lifting roof above roof, the delightful residences expand- 

ing their spacious quarters from terrace to terrace, and the snug | 
cottages with the picturesque bridges, and the comfortable China- 

men under the shade of a willow with nothing to do butto fish, of | 
all which we have been accustomed to read, and pictures of 
which served to amuse us in our childhood. But the sketches 
of the imagination in boyhood were, in this as in many other 
instances, dispelled by the sober realities of maturer years. 
There was nothing of all this beautiful portion of crowded and 
happy life. There were, indeed, boats and people, pagodas and 
cottages, bridges and trees; but there were also filth and noise, 
poverty and misery, lying and roguery, and, in short, anything 
but a picture of quiet content and arcadian simplicity. The 
comparatively small place occupied by foreigners on the river side 
is, notwithstanding its limited extent, quite a pleasant spot. ‘The 
whole quarter contains but about four acres. The foreign mer- 
chants occupy large buildings in the rear as places of business 
and abode, while the front, which includes a half of the whole 
area, is beautifully laid out in gardens, with an English church in 
the centre, and the flags of various nations floating from tall poles 
plantedin various spots. The grounds are arranged with walks, 
and ornamented with shrubbery and flowering plants, presenting 
a delightful resort in the freshness of the morning or the cool of 
the evening. The stranger is struck with the peculiar aspect of 
the place, where on one side, in proximity to low, dingy, Chinese 
houses, buildings of European structure rise to the height of three 
and four stories, while on the other the river is densely populous 
with inhabited boats. The foreigners term their residences and 
places of business factories, but the natives designate them as 
Hongs, which is the usual Chinese word for a commercial estab- 
lishment or warehouse. Although there are but few of the large 
or public buildings in the foreign quarter, which is but a suburb 
of the city, there are all the ordinary varicty of streets and 
bazaars. Foreigners generally confine their visits to that part 
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acjacent to the garden before mentioned, through which Old and 
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OTD HOUSE AT LONGWOOD, ST, HELENA. 


New China streets run. The only ho‘] iu te ;1ace, frequented 


| by Europeans and Amcricans, is near the latter street, and is 
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quite inferior. It is (as has been intimated) the hospitable prac- 
tice of the foreign merchants to invite strangers to their princely 





AMBRICAN GRAVE-YARD, 





establishments, where a generous profusion and a warm welcome 
are extended to the visitor. In addition to Old and New China 
streets, there is, hard by, a narrow filthy alley, not improperly 
called Ilog lane, and filled with the most abandoned portion of 
the people, who minister to the vicious appetites of the foreign 
sailors, supply'ng them with wretched grog and other dangerous 
stimulants. There are no drives or walks leading directly into 
the country frem the foreign quarter; the re-idents are, there- 
fere, limited to the river, where, in the evening, they exercise 
themselves in rowing in swift little boats. On the opposite side 
of tke river, however, on the Island of Ionan, there is a walk 
extending a mile or more to a Bhuddist temple; but there 
is little that is attractive in the surrounding country, and 
nothing peculiar about the temple, which is similar to the 
other joss houses. On a Visit which was made to this spot 
by one of the officers of the expedition, a drove of sacred pigs 
were seen in their sacred stye:, and they seemed to flourish 
exceedingly, for they were so fat they could not stand. It was 
something of a cuiosity to behold this sanctified pork, and the 
reverence with which it was worshipped. 








Tre Interiicencr or Despotism.—Dr. Sprenger, a distin- 
guished German scholar, who was returning to Austria after 
thirteen years’ absence in India, with some valuable Arabic 
manuscripts, on landing at Trieste, was gravely informed by the 
authorities that his collection of Arabic MSS. must be submitted 
to the inspection of the Censor, before he could be permitted to 
retain possession of them. ‘“ Why?’ he remonstrated, “ they 
are Arabic.” ‘So much the worse,” said the officer; * it is the 
more probable that they are insidious and revolutionary.” 
“But,” he again urged, “the Censor cannot read them,” “That 
is unfortunate for you,’’ was the answer; “you will have to 
wait until we find a man who can, for there is no knowing what 
dangerous sentiments may be concealed under these hiero- 
glyphics.’’ And so the traveler was obliged to part with his 
treasures, until the sublimely stupid Austrian government shall 
be convinced that there is no treason in the heroics of Antar or 
the word-jugglery of Hariri of Bosrah. 

No More Gretna Green Marrriaces.—At the end of Des 
cember Gretna Green and Border marriages were prevented, 
By an act of last session it is provided that, after the 31st of Dec, 
» 1856, no irregular marriage contracted in Scotland, by declarae 
tion, acknowledgment, or ceremony, shall be valid, unless one of 








the parties had, at the date thereof, his or her usual place of resi- 
dence there, or had lived in Scotland for twenty-one days next 
| preceding such marriage. 
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To Conresponpents.—I/f artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawinas of re- 
markable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, encaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distain parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 


Excusn AGency.—Subscriptions received by Trikner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 








AMUSEMENTS. 


ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 
The Pyne and Harrison Opera Troupe will give during the season all of their 
beautiful gems, including the 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


“SKYLARK.” 
Doors open at half-past six o’elock; performance commencing at seves 
ant a half o'clock. rk 
Almiss'on Fifty Cents. Seenred Seats, Twenty-Five Cents extra. 
Orchestra Arm Chairs, $1. Private Boxes, $5. 


All tf: »ot aold dur'ng the day, will be thrown open without reservation 
the evenin 


BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—New Haut, 585 Broapway. 
Pvery evening during the week, will pe performed ‘he Grand Burlesque on 
the Opera of 
SONNAMBULA, 
With New Scenery, Dresses, Transformations, &e., &c. Preceding which the 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 
Comences at 734 o’clock. Admission Twenty-Five Cents. 





LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 
624 BROADWAY, NEAR HovsTon STREET. 
This new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the season. An attractive 
entertainment every night. 4 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private Boxes, $6. 








BOWERY THEATRE. 
LEssEE AND MANAGER, Mr. BRovuGHAM. 
A fine entertainment always. 
Open every night. 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit and Gallery, 
1214 cents; Private Boxes, $5. . 
Doors open at Seven; to commence at half-past Seven. 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—STERLING ComMEDY WEEK. 


The old favorites together again: 
Mr. LESTER, 
Mr. WALCOT, 
Mr. DYOTT. 
Supported by the Boston favorite, 
Nrs. JOHN WOOD, 
and Mrs. HOEY. 


Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; Orchestra Stails, $1 





BROADWAY THEATRE. 
E. A. MARSHALL, SoLE LESSEE. 
This Theatre has opened for the Winter Season with its original far-famed 
Stock Company, comprising all the old favorites. A grand combination of 
TRAGEDY, 
with the celebrated American Tragedian, 
Mr. E. FORREST, 
and OPERA, 
with the GERMAN OPERATIC TROUPE. 
Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents; 
Private Boxes $5 and $6. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

MAURICE STRAKOSCH begs leave to announce that he has made arrange- 
ments with the Executive Committee of the Academy of Music for a short 
season of ITALIAN OPERA, which will commence on MONDAY EVENING 
January 19. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1856—1857. 


The Second Concert will take place on SATURDAY EVENING, January 10th, 
1857, at the Academy of Music, corner of Fourteenth street and Irving place. 

The following Artists have kindly volunteered their services: 

Madame SCUEERER JOHANNSEN. 
Mr. L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 
; ‘Mr. ED. GUYON. 
Conductor, Mr, THEO. EISFELD. ° 

No secured s*ats. 
Doors open at 7; to commence at 8 o’clock, P.M. 


By order, L. SPIER, Secretary. 





A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE! 

We have in the hands of our best artists a Four Page Engraving 
representing 

GENERAL WAYNE’S ASSAULT ON STONY POINT. 

This picture, which will be in many respects the finest thing of 
the kind ever produced in this country, is from a design by I. 
McNevrn, Esq., who is at present engaged in illustrating Irving’s 
Life of Washington, for Putnam, and Griswold’s Life of Wash- 
ington, for George Virtue and Co., of London; the subject being 
selected by the distinguished artist as affording the finest oppor- 
tunity for a thrilling battle sketch of any incident of the Revo- 
lution. The moment selected is when the “ Mad Anthony,” 
struck down by a musket ball, and supposed to be morfally 
wounded, ordered his aids to carry him into the assaulted works 
at the head of his storming column. The Americans are seen 
pressing on from both sides of the British works, the veteran 


troops of England instinctively rallying, but to be borne down 


ind conquered by the irresistible spirit of American bravery. 


‘| right a villain or a rascal, and the law itself was so indulgent to 


te Tue Index to Vol. II. is now ready, and we would say to 
those desirous of having the volume neatly a=< cheryly bound, 
that our next door neighbor, L. S. Ballou, No. 16 Spruce street, 
does every kind of binding, from the cheapest to the most elegant, 
in the most artistic manner. The extent of his business enables 
him to systematize labor so as to benefit both himself and the 
public. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 1, 1857. 

ON CARDINAL VIRTUES. 
Wuewn language changes a nation changes. Formerly a plain 
thing was called by a plain name—murder was murder ; theft, 
‘theft; and a scoundrel, ascoundrel. A bad man was named out- 


the national indignation prompted by outrages of the right, that 
it permitted the use of certain strong phrases, such as we have 
cited, to give vent and relief to the soul. Now-a-days, however, 
we have with various isms a new dialect introduced, and along 
with it a new code of morals. Formerly, for example, it was the 
Devil who was represented as having an agency in all wicked 
acts—and the world was pretty well satisfied with the one 
demon who consorted and confederated with man in the perpe- 
tration of mischief. Having “ the Devil to pay,” however, that is 
having one definite paymaster to account to, became at length 
disagreeable to the world, or a portion of it, and in his stead we 
have raised a modern legion called Spirits. Of these Spirits we 
are constantly hearing strange stories. They are always about to 
accomplish something extraordinary but they never just 
succeed, They enjoy every opportunity in the other world, 
(according to their particular friends,) of the best society, and 
familiar intercourse with the departed great and wise men ofall 
ages. And yet out of all their comprehensive chances to acquire 
extraordinary knowledge, they seem to be the merest tyros and 
debutants in instruction. They tell us only what we know 
already. Not one fact in science, not one prediction, not one 
profound saying have they yet achieved. And their practical 
instructions to their disciples do the Spirits about as little credit 
as their attempt to be smart the other way. For example: here 
is Layman, the Brooklyn murderer,’ who discloses his course of 
education in the Spiritual College by such acknowledgments as 
these: ‘* I got acquainted with several women of dissolute habits, 
but it only seemed to increase my desire to be in their company. 
The Spirits would tell me to frequent their company, and some- 
times I would get so deep in thought upon the subject of women 
that I would walk a long distance out of my way before I would 
discover my mistake.’’ Then, “on Saturday evening last I was 
in the shoe store of Samuel B. Gombs, 139 Sixth avenue, when 
the Spirits told me to take a pocket book which I saw laying upon 
the counter. I did so, and immediately left the store.” On the 
particular thesis of murder he communicates his views thus- 
wise: after dispatching the immediate victim, he says,—“ I then 
drove on about a mile and a half, when I stopped the wagon, 
and searched him, when I got only a three cent piece, a penny, 
and a jack knife; if I had only known that, I don’t think I 
would have taken the old chap's life; finding nothing, I dumped 
him out on the side of the road, and turned towards Brooklyn ;’’ 
and generalizes the subject with the remark: “JI think I could 
kill three or four and get their money. _ Then I would return to 
the city and hang around the docks until] the first ship sailed for 
New Orleans, where I intended to go and carry on the same 
business.” In conclusion Mr. Layman sums up the general prin- 
ciples of the Spirits as enunciated to himself: “ I do not know,”’ 
he says, “if I will get out, but I think I would like shooting a 
few, if I only could have the chance. The Spirits tell me to do so, 
and I can’t get over it.” It will thus be seen that what used to 
be called in plain and very intelligible language “murder,” 
instigated by the Devil, is in our more enlightened times set 
forth as obedience to the Spirits, and softened away into a sort of 
“moral insanity,” which is intended, by the corruption of the 
parts of speech themselves, to diminish our national horror 
of crime. 

The sooner all this lingo is banished from print, and ‘things 
called by their right names,” the sooner shall we return to 
a healthful state of sentiment and an honest respect for the 
cardinal virtues—not the least of which is plainness of speech. 


DIPPING ABOUT. 
We occasionally employ our editorial ladle in discursive dips 
into the columns of our contemporaries, and the samples of the 
editorial mind brought to the surface are a curious index of 
popular feeling as represented by the various journals. For 
example, a correspondent, who is semi-editorial, in a Philadel- 
phia paper, writes from Washington : “The selfishness prevailing 
here has become absolutely revolting. When members will sell 
advantageous seats and retire to the outer circle; when they will 
fob the allowance made for newspapers and stationery, and crib 
from the committee rooms to which they are assigned, they will 
hardly hesitate at larger dealings equally venal. Such practices 
are common, and they have become a bye word, it is said, among 
the purlieus of the metropolis. It is onJy surprising, with the 
notoriety which has been attained, that respectable men will con- 
sent to siton an equalfty with sharpers who have become so 
notoriously profligate.”—Two of our leading dailies are discus- 
sing the sugar question, and a Southern journal defines the 
difference between Northern and Southern manners as to relative 
social civility to the negro. ‘Nothing is more common here at 
the South than to see negro servants in railroad cars and other 
public conveyances. Nobody thinks anything of it, if they 
behave themselves—nobody, even the most fastidious, thinks of 
leaving the seats vacant for eight or ten fect around them. Yet 
there, in the very hotbed of negro philanthropy, a respectable 





colored preacher is shunned as if his color was contagious, and, 
for no other cause than his color, is thrust violently out of the 
company of men perhaps no better than himself. Would the 
Rev. Andrew Marshall, the colored preacher of Savannah—who 
lived respected, and died lamented by all, white and black—have 
been treated in this way on any railroad at the South, where he 
was known? We trow not. There, the most howling aboli- 
tionist would consider himself degraded to take a negro by the 
hand, and would be surprised to see the slaves of a plain Geor- 
gian planter rush up to tell, ‘ Massa, how d’y,’ after he had 
been absent a short time, and disgusted to see him take the hard 
hand of the faithful slave, and shake it with hearty good will, 
and without a thought of degradation.” We may add here a 
comment of our own, to the effect, that the happiest members of 
our population seem to us to be these same down-trodden 
negroes. You hear in a public street a hearty earthquake laugh. 
Who is it? You look around. It is a black man, popularly a 
genuine darky. You hear extraordinary fiddles, as you pass a 
lighted house. The enjoyment shakes the windows. "Who are 
the performers and participators? An assemblage of our colored 
fellow-citizens—and so throughout the chapter. 

According to another of our contemporaries, we are already 
under a monarchy. The king's speech was delivered by a gen- 
tleman not exactly of royal authority, but some four years ago 
placed in power under the name of President of the United 
States. Our fearful condition is thus pictured forth: “ Louis 
XIV. never assumed a more lordlier or more arrogant tone,”’ ssys 
the Daily Chronicler, ‘* towards his subjects than did President 
Pierce in his last message towards the great body of the people 
of the Northern States. The Emperor of Austria never evinced 
amore savage disposition to crush out all freedom which ques- 
tions his prerogative, than the President and his recognized organs 
habitually display to trample upon all who dispute the legitimacy 
of their sway. This is, doubtless, partly due to the character of 
the men in power, for intense malignity is characteristic of small 
souls and base natures. But it is also, in the last degree, the 
legimate growth of the’ intense party conflicts of the country, 
and of the rigid, remorseless temper which such incessant parti- 
zanship begets. The worst feature of the matter is, that it seems 
to be growing worse and worse. Certainly the most disgraceful 
manifestation of it which our country has thus far witnessed, is 
found in the message of President Pierce. But, on the other 
hand, some encouragement may be found in the fact, that we 
shall not probably experience anything worse in the same direc- 
tion for at least half a century to come.” 

Our readers, we fancy, will be satisfied with this cursory ex- 
posure of the agitations to which the intellect of our brethren 
of the press is subjected. Although it would seem scarcely 
possible that the courtesy, to say nothing of the capacity of 
readers, could bear such a strain, we can assure our own imme- 
diate constituents, that our exchanges show that these convul- 
sions and commotions are of weekly occurrence; and each week 
we shall show, as we have now done, an equally rich variety of 
opinion and comment. 





GOVERNOR KING. 


Tu inauguration of our new executive was one of the events 
last week. It was an imposing and somewhat novel ceremony, 
the Governor having been accompanied, according to the ancient 
New England custom, by a body-guard of citizen soldiery. 
Speeches of retirement and acceptance were duly delivered, and 
Clarke ceased to be, and King arose to power. An excellent 
ambrotype, by Brady, made expressly for our Illustrated News- 
paper, will be found on our last page. 





EDITORIAL THUMB MARKS. 


—— Aw old-fashioned snow-storm sct in on Saturday morning 
last, about 1 o’clock, and continued without abatement until 11 
o'clock at night. The result was some four inches of snow in 
the country, and twice as many of brown mud in the city, and 
especially in Broadway. In allour suburbs it made fine sleigh- 
ing ; in the heart of the town it only spoiled the wheeling, and 
made walking a slippery, uncertain bore. Moreover, we doubt 
if a bell-handle in all the metropolis didn’t get half a dozen pulls 
before breakfast on the following morning, from men or boys 
offering to clear the sidewalk. 

Now is the time for a broken leg. The sidewalks, half cov- 
ered with ice, or quite covered with snow tred hard, and as slip- 
pery as ice, furnish a fine field for persons who are prepared to 
go in fora surgeon’s bill and six weeks of lying-off. If a sur- 
geon can’t make a living now, he certainly must have mistaken 
his calling. 


—— A Fett cloth is in the market. One peculiarly happy pro 
perty it pessesses—that of stretching very liberally—and never 
contracting again. In consequence, when a man has worn a 
pair of felt pants for a week or two, their knees look very much 
as if he suffered white swellings; or a felt coat, and his elbows 
look as if he carried sand bags for weight. The article is likely 
to come into general use, for anything does that tends to deform 
our kind. 





— We find in the New York Times of last Saturday an en- 
thusiastic and even eloquent eulogy of James Gordon Bennett, 
Esq., the editor and proprietor of the Herald: “Say what peo 
ple may about Bennett, a hundred years hence his name will be 
recorded among the great men of the present time. Few per- 
sons, vilified, calumniated and hissed at as he has been, would 
have been found possessed of inherent energy to rise to the high 
point of influence he has obtained. The pulpit, press and forum 
have all had their bouts with him, and he has never been with- 
out enemies; but he has proved, single-handed, a match for the 
whole of them. And permit me to add, while 1 am about it, 
that—everybody who impugns the fact to the contrary notwith- 
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standing—Mr. Bennett, in private life, is a gentleman, and, in 
politics, a statesman.’’ That is certainly a first-rate notice for 
Bennett. 


—— Apropos to Gov. Clarke’s retiring clemency, it has been 
usual to glorify the accession of new sovereigns by opening the 
prison doors and setting the prisoners free; though in modern, 
times these demonstrations of clemency have been chiefly con- 
fined to political offenders. Under our republican system this 
process is reversed. It is the departure or approaching departure 
of our Governors from office that is often signalized by a sort of 
general jail-delivery. 

Though it is impossible they should be influenced by motives 
in the remotest degree analogous, still the conduct of some of 
our Governors does bear a striking external resemblance to that 
of the unjust steward in the parable. No sooner do they re- 
ceive notice that their office is to terminate, than they begiggto 
reckon with the State prisoners in a very extraordinary manner, 
greatly curtailing or entirely striking out the terms for which 
they have been sentenced. 

The pardoning power is a useful and essential one, but per- 
haps it might be well, both asa security against the abuse of it 
and for the satisfaction of the public, to require a formal and 
particular public statement of the motives on which each exer- 
cise of it is based. 


—— A Panis correspondent is spicy at the expense of one of the 
dramatic brotherhood. He says: “The great event of the 
week has been the reception of M. Ponsard, the writer of tragic 
verse, into the bosom of the Académie. His discourse consider- 
ably disappointed us in every respect—the utter ignorance he 
displayed with regard to Shakespeare has completely robbed us 
of our admiration for Ponsard himself. The confusion of date, 
place, and social characteristic exhibited in every word intended 
to convey a stricture on our glorious Shakespeare, but served to 
display his own utter want of knowledge instead of the want of 
‘poetry in the great poet,’ which he proclaimed with an assu- 
rance which could only inspire us with the deepest compassion. 
The assembly, du reste, was one of the most brilliant we have 
ever witnessed within the walls of the Académie. M. Guizot, 
who entered among the first, began a premeditated slumber the 
moment Ponsard began his speech.”’ 


—— Tuere is an agreeable quietude imparted to the nerves by 
a paragraph like this: About thirty years ago the commercial 
firm of G. E. & S. S. Howland was formed in this city. They 
were engaged principally in the West India trade. Ten years 
afterwards the partners retired from business, wealthy, leaving 
behind, as special partners, $200,000 for their successors, Messrs. 
Howland & Aspinwall. A few years further on, and the mem- 
bers of this firm alse retired, leaving the same amount, as spe- 
cial partners, to a junior Messrs. Howland & Aspinwall ; and 
recently these latter have, too, retired, leaving $200,000 for 
still younger members of the same name and style of firm. 


— A GENTLEMAN named Hall, of the ‘‘ Universal Yankee 
Nation,’’ has devised a mode to keep open, he thinks, the Hud- 
son river, from New York to above Troy, and the Erie Canal, 
in winter; and is about applying to the Legislature for a law 
permitting him to levy toll on boats and vessels passing through 
them, to defray the expense. His plan is the construction of 
an iron pipe, about six inches in diameter, throughout the line, 
to be heated by steam!! He is said to be sanguine of success. 


—— Some of the New Jersey papers make much opposition to 
the removal of Quarantine to Sandy Hook. It is evident that 
.their opposition is based upon the horrors of an imaginary pest- 
spreader, and that they have not intelligently considered the 
question. New Jersey is more endangered by the present loca- 
tion of Quarantine than she possibly could be by its removal to 
the proposed place. It is hoped and believed with good reason, 
that public opinion is now sufficiently alive to the direful results 
of Quarantine as heretofore practised, not to proceed to enact 
new laws on the subject without first ascertaining the real ezist- 
énce of the evils against which these laws are intended to guard. 
As we have shown in previous articles, Quarantine originated in 
the age of darkness, and it is about the only custom of semi- 
civilization which has been perpetuated unchanged through 
generations of civilization and learning. 


—— Tue secret of Africa has ceased to be. That mysterious 
quarter of the globe, last in civilization—for in the geography 
of human advancement, as well as in physical geography, 
Egypt has always been a part of Asia—fortified against foreign- 
ers by its compact form, its fatal fevers, the fabulous savagery 
of its inhabitants, and more than all, the uncertain terror which 
is everywhere projected like a shadow from the unknown, has, 
within a few years past, lost a great part of its Know Knothing 
character. The sources of the Nile have been almost reached. 
The countries to the south of Sahara have been crossed and re- 
Crossed by white men. Steam has vexed a thousand miles of 
the waters of the Niger. North of the Cape of Good Hope Lake 
Ngami has recently added something to our knowledge, and its 
(liscoverer, Dr. Livingstone, is now astonishing the lovers of 
heroic perseverance and perfect maps, by his details of a walk of 
2000 miles from St. Paul de Loando on the Atlantic, to Quilli- 
mane on the Indian Ocean. 

Dr. Livingstone is nearly forty yearsold. His face is furrowed 
by hardships and thirty fevers, and black with exposure ‘to a 
burning sun. His left arm is crushed and nearly helpless from 
the too cordial embrace of an African lion, and sixteen years 
“mong savages have given him an African accent and great 
hesitancy in speaking English. 

Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries, in their character and commer- 
cial value, have been declared by Sir Roderick Murchison to be 
siperior to any since the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by 
Yasco de Gama. But greater than any commercial value is the 


son which they teach—that all obstacles yield to a resolute 
man 


—— Tue consistory of the Lutheran Church in Prussia has just 
prescribed to the clergy that in marrying a pair who have noto- 
riously been living together previously, in an unlicensed inti- 
macy, they shall not employ the word jungfrau, which is fre- 
quently taken to mean “‘ virgin,” and which is the word given 
in the formulary used on such occasions, but shall substitute 
for it a word signifying ‘‘ the betrothed female,’’ or the ‘‘ future 
wife.’’ ‘The application of this rule, it is apprehended, will in 
some cases be found rather inconvenient ; and people are the 
more dissatisfied with it, because an exception is to be made in 
favor of brides of noble birth,.who are to be designated fraulein, 
a word which merely signifies ‘‘ young lady,’’ and which has 
no other meaning. 


—— An Albany letter writer inaugurates our new State Exe- 
cutive in this fashion: ‘‘The old gang of ‘strikers’ are clus- 
tering about the door of the executive chamber. Goy. King 
must know that these men have been a curse to every Governor 
of his political party ; and that to their acts is attributable the 
foulness of the odor that clung to Gov. Clarke during his entire 
term. Every man whose business or interest leads him to the 
executive chamber has had hitherto to buy up or walk over the 
bodies of these corrupt leeches. Let us hope that Gov. King 
will shake them off, and sweep them out into the dust hole. 
Present appearances indicate that he will. For instance, several 
days ago, he intimated that he should appoint a certain man as 
his messenger. ‘Why, Governor,’ said a political friend to 
him, ‘are you aware that that man voted for Judge Parker ?” 
‘I do not care for whom he voted,’ replied Gov. King. ‘I 
intend to give him the appointment. I think he is competent 
for the place.’ This is a good beginning.’ 


——- A CORRESPONDENT of one of the daily papers ascribes the 
low state of art to the prevalence of fashionable folly, and thus 
discourses on his own feelings in the premises: ‘‘ It seems that 
the fine arts are never to know the pleasure of being embraced 


a portrait of his honor the Mayor, or that of the Governor of 
the State. It is deplorable and disgraceful to the citizens of 
New York that no public gallery is open for their gratification 
and the cultivation of their taste. The noble pride which we 
feel in contemplating our commerce and elegant manufactures 
does not seem to kindle the fires of enthusiasm in the line of 
creative art. ‘ Never,’ said ‘one of our most eminent artists, 
with whom we had a conversation on the subject of art, ‘ were 
the arts so poorly patronized by our citizens as at this period.’ 
Among the chief causes of the decline of art (we of course allude 
to historical and landscape painting,) is the reigning voluptu- 
ousness of our times. No description of people, and least of all 
the fast stock-jobbing, power-hunting, money-secking people 
of our city, can have a due regard for the fine arts, who are 
more enslaved by the pleasures arising from the grosser senses 
than those attaching to reflection. The interests of dissipation 
and study are so opposite that they cannot exist together in the 
same mind, or at least to such a degree as to produce any 
advantage to the agent.’’ 


—— A REMARKABLE discovery which has been made at Barnes- 
ville, Ohio, lately, has been the cause of some curious specula- 
tions. A young man, While out rambling over the hills, came 
upon a high ledge of rocks, upon the top of which he saw, im- 
bedded in the solid stone, the distinctly marked tracks of men, 
birds and animals, all of gigantic size. As may well be supposed, 
the discovery has caused no small amount of surprise, and the 
question naturally suggests itself, whence came those tracks ? 
Are they indicative of a period of antiquity beyond the time 
-commonly assigned for the creation? And are we to have a 
new version of the theory of geological formations? A young 
minister of the place, Rev. Samuel Price, recently prepared a 
carefully written statement of the matter, which he forwarded 
to the Christian Advocate and Journal, a religious paper published 
in this city. The rocks are there, and the footprints are there. 
But how did they come there? Whocan tell? This is not the 
first time that facts apparently at variance with the commonly 
received opinions of geologists have been discovered. And 
these rocks may very possibly offer no difficulties to the investi- 
gations of an Agassiz ; but till there is some satisfactory answer 
to the question, ‘‘ How came they there?’’ they must remain a 
subject of curious speculation. 








A Boy Murperep. —The Guelph (C. W.) Herald gives the 
following description of the boy who recently decoyed one of 
his companions into the woods, and there savagely murdered 
him: McGarrie is small of his age, not having the appear- 
ance of being over twelve years of age, thick set, full blue 
eyes, and a mild and pleasant aspect; in fact, what would be 
called a pretty boy. His conduct since he has been in custody, 
we are informed, has been in singular contrast to his appear- 
ance. He details the incidents of the murder with the greatest 
unconcern, we might say with hilarity—his decoying his little 
victim into the wood under pretence of having hid away—his 
striking him twice on the head with a bottle, which was broken 
by the concussion—his then beating him about the head with 
a stick, little Cull holding his hands over his face the while, 
which accounts for their being so blackened, and eventually 
his thrusting the edge of the broken bottle, which had formed 
a spear-like point in breaking, repeatedly into his victim’s 
throat. He relates with much glee and self-approval the 
manner in which he escaped capture and evaded recognition on 
several occasions since the murder. So far as we have learned, 
he appears not only to be without the slightest contrition for 
his offence, but to have no idea of the enormity of the crime 
he hadcommitted. We had supposed he would very probably 
be occasionally, at least, under the influence of superstitious 
fears in reference to his victim, or at all events under the dread 
of punishment ; but it appears that he travelled considerably 
in the night time without any alarms of conscience, and he in- 
quires with much apparent interest as to what sort of food and 
work he will have in the penitentiary, where he supposes he 
will be sent. 

Messrs. Teco and Co. have published a Cyclopedia of popular 
songs, and when it is stated that it contains about one thousand 
ditties of various forms and subjects, some idea of the extent of the 
work and its claims to popular patronage may be aptly formed. 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


Tue State of Maine announces the establishment of the Liver- 
pool and Portland line of steamers, touching at St. Johns, N. F., 
and Halifax. Information was received by the last arrival from 
Europe, to the effect that plans have been matured and arrange- 
ments made for the maintenance of the line, commencing on 
the 7th of March, with the Circassian, a screw propeller of 2800 
tons, having engine of 350 horse power. She will be followed 
four weeks later by the Khersonese. The trips will be monthly. 

The Society of Friends dedicated, on Thursday last, a new 
house of worship, situated on 27th street, between Broadway 
and Sixth avenue. It is a neat and substantial brick building, 
and cost about $30,000. They have three other churches in the. 
city, in Orchard, Hester and Bleecker streets. 

The Christian Ambassador, a Universalist paper published at 
Auburn, says that the Universalist denomination have raised 
nearly $500,000 for educational purposes during the last five 
years. 

Deputy Sheriff Ingles left, Friday afternoon of last week, for 
Sing Sing, having in custody Huntington, the forger. Several 
of his friends were at the Tombs and shook hands with him as 
he came into the passage’and bade him good bye. He was ele- 
gantly dressed, and seemed to have but little concern about his 
situation. 


An extraordinary operation was performed on Mrs. Sarah 
Slifer, Md., who has been dropsical for several years. ‘The 
quantity of water drawn from the patient amounted to 11 gal- 
lons; the water weighed 10ibs. to the gallon, amounting in 
all to 110 = The operation was performed without the 
least possible pain to the patient. There is some slight hope 
entertained of her recovery. 

During the year there were 473 bell alarms in New York, 
being an average of about nine a week. They were as follows : 
In Ist district, 42 alarms ; 2d district, 49 ; 8d, 77 ; 4th, 41 ; 5th, 
69 ; 6th, 64; 7th, 83 ; 8th, 48. 

There was a grand feast and festival at Brookes’ Assembly 
Rooms, Broome street, on New Year's night, which was attended 
by about 400 of the Mormons residing in this city. Among 
those present was George A. Smith, delegate from Utah, in the 
House of Representatives; also Perley E. Pratt, one of the 
‘‘ twelve,’ Rev. John Taylor and others. Judge Appleby, of 
Salt Lake, presided. 


A lady left Newburgh for New York on the Erie Road, on 
Tuesday, with some rich silk robes and fine laces in a carpet 
bag, for the purpose of spending New Year. She hung it on a 
rack over her seat near a ventilator, through which a spark 
from the locomotive entered, and, falling into the bag, charred 
her clothing to tinder, in which condition it was found on reach- 
ing Jersey City. The company paid her $60 for her loss. 

The new Board of Police Commissioners, Mayor Wood, City 
Judge Russell, and Recorder Smith, held a meeting on Friday 
afternoon of last week, at the Mayor’s office. This, we believe, 
is the first meeting of the Board since the election. The only 
cases tried were those of Chauncey Edwards and William Parle- 
man, policemen of the Seventh ward, whom he charged with be- 
ing engaged in the distribution of tickets to advance the inter- 
ests of a political party at the election of November 4. The 
defendants stated that they were asked by him then for tickets, 
an |, having them in their hands, they gave them. Decision 
reserved. Several other cases were called, bnt postponed. 

We some time since alluded to the capture by the Indians of 
Mrs. Wilson, a lady who was on her way from St. Louis to Salt 
Lake City, in Col. Babbitt’s train. Measures were immediately 
taken to secure her rescue, and Captain Wharton, of the United 
States Army, exerted himself to ths utmost. He offered large 
rewards, sent parties in search, and even anticipated the wishes 
of the family, so anxious.and energetic was he in his work of 
humanity. It appears, however, that his labors were in vain, 
for a letter received in this city yesterday states that Mrs. Wil- 
son was killed on the day after her capture, because she could 
not ride on horseback and keep up with the train. 


The Washington Union of Saturday says it is currently re- 
ported, and we hope on good authority, that the Judges of the 
Supreme Court have come to a decision in the case of Dred 
Scott, which involves the constitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. The rumor is that seven of the judges, 
viz: Chief Justice Taney, Justice Catron, Daviel, Wayne, Camp- 
bell, Nelson and Grier, decide the law of 1820 to be unconstitu- 
tional. Justice Curtis and McLean dissent. There are other 
questions in the case about which nothing is said in the rumor 
referred to. The country will look with anxiety for this de- 
cision. 

The Blue Ridge Tunnel (Va.,) was finally carried through the 
mountain last week. On Monday morning the augers appeared 
from either side, not more than half an inch apart, and the per- 
foration was complete. So accurately had been all the calcula- 
tions made by Col. Crozet, that the auger holes from both ends 
of the Tunnel were only half an inch distant from each other, 
when they met, and the difference in the length of the Tunnel, 
as computed by measurement ;on the outside, over the top of 
the mountain, and as accurately measured inside, after the per- 
foration, was less than six inches. The draft at the perforation 
is strong enough to extinguished a light on the eastern side. 

Mr. Stewart, of the Broadway Marble Store, has bought 
seventy-five feet back of his store, running through from 
Chambers to Reed-street, and will commence building imme- 
diately. This will almost double the salesroom capacity of his 
establishment. 


The attachés of the New York Post-Office presented, on New 
Year’s day, a superb service of silver to Mr. Thomas Clark, the 
popular Superintendent of the newspaper department. 


From the Ist of January to the 3lst of December, 1856, the 
number of emigrant passengers passing over the Pennsylvania 
a was 21,624; of this number 11,715 came from New 

ork. 

Two rocks, weighing, respectively, thirteen and fourteen tons, 
and destined to be used in the improvement of the Dudley Ob- 
servatory, have lately been quarried at Kingston, N. Y. 

There is in embryo a new Company, to be called the Chelsea 
Horse Exhibition Company, capital $70,000, te be invested in 
100 acres of land located near or in Saugus, Mass. 

The peat beds in the vicinity of Madison (Wisconsin) are 
attracting considerable attention. - They are located upon lands 
lying six miles west of the town, and immediately upon the 
Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad. There are three irregu- 
larly-shaped beds, contiguous to each other, which lie in de- 
pressions of the surface. 

Mr. Keenez’s new work, recording the domestic history of a 
gentleman who served under the “= of King George the 
Fourth and William the Fourth, may be looked for now every 
day. We have not had any work revealing to us life at the 
courts of the last two wate by and therefore the curiosity ex- 
cited by the announcement is proportionately great. The new 
work is called «‘ Sydney Fielding.”’ 

The annual reunion of employees on the Central, Erie, Hud- 
son River, Great Western, and several other railroads, is to be 
given on Thursday, Jan. 15th, at Syracuse. It will doubtless 
be a  / affair. Dodworth’s is one of four excellent bands 
engaged. 
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OJIBEWAY AND POTA- 
WATAMIE INDIANS. 
Tus interesting group of 
Walpole Islanders, from 
Canada West, is now lo- 
cated at that very popular 
place of scientific recrea- 
tion, the Panopticon, in 
Leicester square, where the 
original of the accompany- 
ing illustration has been 
photographed by Mr. Clau- 

det for our journal. 

The party consists of the 
great head chief and orator 
Pe-to-e-kie-sic, with his 
five chosen warriors, four 
squaws, and one child, ten 
weeks old: 

Pe-1T0-#-KIe-sIc—a mid- 
dle cloud. The great Chief 
of the Walpole tribe, and 
sole Monarch of Walpole 
Island. pet ae 

Pe-way—A Hare. Head 

Chief of the Potawatamies. 

KA-sHe-Gos-E-GA—Moon- 
light. A Walpole warrior. 
Saw-GuTcH-A-waAy— A 
man from the hills A 
Walpole warrior. ; 
Ta-Pis - A-quNK — The 
loudest sound of thunder. 
A Walpole warrior. 

Saw-cre—Head of the 

tribe. A Walpole warrior. 

PunG-GISH-A-Mo-QUA— 
A woman from the West. 
A Walpole squaw. 

NaIs-WAW-BE-NO-QUA— 
The break of day. A Wal- 
pole squaw. 

Saw-GuircH-A-way-qua— 
A woman from thehill. A 
Walpole squaw. 

& Pa-pr-suan, (Mother of 4 
the Paupoos) — Twilight. Y\ 
A Walpole squaw. f 
Their performances at 
the Panopticon consist of— J 

1. The Indians in Coun- APA). 
cil—Oration by the Great \\e 
Head Chief, Pe-to-e-kie-sic ug 
—War Path—The Great yes 
War Dance of Victory. 

2. The Child and Cradle. 

3. The Bow and Arrow 
Dance. 

4. Indian Music; Solo 
on the Flute, by the great 
warrior, Saw-gutch-a-way. 

5. The Great Medicine 
Dance and Feast. 

Walpole Island, as our 
readers may be aware, is in 
Lake Huron, Canada West, 
and the chief of these pri- 
mitive warriors is the lord 
of that territory, now on a 
visit to England, on a mis- 
sion connected with the en- 
croachment of the whites, 
for which he praysthat com- 
pensation may be made. In 
the accompanying group, 
the chief, Pe-to-c-kie-sic, 
(middle cloud,) is the figure 
standing third from the 
right hand. His five chosen 
warriors are splendid sam- 
ples of the red man, and 
average six feet in stature. 
The father of this chief re- 
ceived a medal, in 1812, 
from George III., which our distinguished visitor wears, and of 
which he is very proud. A circumstance of great interest is, 
that Pe-to-e-kie-sic volunteered to send a chosen band of braves 
to serve in the Crimea, an offer not accepted by the British Gov- 
ernment, but which was an extremely valuable one, as the red 
men, with their unerring rifles and wonderful meansof approach- 
ing the enemy unseen and unheard, would have been admirable 
scouts, outposts, and reconnoitrers; and no surprise could have 
taken place had such a body been scattered throughout our lines. 
The chief is an orator, and before leaving his people made a 
speech exhorting them to be good and loyal subjects. His coun- 
tenance is full of intelligence and amiability, mingled with dig- 
nity and firmness. One of his young men, who reminds us of 
le cerf agile, the “bounding elk,” of Cooper’s exquisite ro- 
mance, the ‘* Last of the Mohicans,” is quaint in the extreme. 
Besides this we have Pe-way, (hare,) head chief of the Potawat- 
amies. The childin an Indian cradle is an object of great curi- 
«3ity and admiration to the ladies. It is swathed down like a 
little mummy in a highly-ornamented cradle, but its face is 
pretty and interesting. It is singular to watch the mother while 
the baby is handed round to gratify the spectators. Her eyes 
never leave it a moment. She will only intrust it for this pur- 
pose to the intelligent gentleman who has brought over this 
group. These Indians perform a ceremony never before present- 
ed to the eyes of Englishmen in this country, viz., their medi- 
cine dance. Great persuasion was needed to overcome their re- 
ligious scruples on this head. Besides this, there is the war 
dance, the bear dance, scalping, or rather an imitation of it; and 
various other domestic and social matters receiye due illustra- 
tion. To the artist and ethnologist this exhibition presents pe- 
culiar attractions. It is exceedingly gratifying to all who wit- 
ness it. Such specimens of the aborigines of North America— 
that martial, romantic, chivalrous, but too frequently ill-fated 
race—were never before brought under notice in a European 
country. 
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A bridge is now being built across the Upper Mississippi, at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. It is to be 1,300 feet in length, resting 
upon nine piers, the highest of which are seventy feet above high 
water mark, so as to enable the largest boats to pass under without 
difficulty. The greatest span will be two hundred and twenty 
feet ; sufficiently wide to allow the largest rafts to pass without 
coming in contact with the abutments. The whole cost of the 
work will be near $120,000. 

There were in this port on Saturday last 640 vessels, including 
36 steamers, 115 ships, 96 barks, 91 brigs, and 302 schooners. 
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OJIBEWAY AND POTAWATAMIE INDIANS. 


A very singular circumstance has resulted from the destruc- 
tion of Christ’s Church, Montreal. Mr. Warren, for many years 
the organist, became so depressed by the destruction of his favorite 
instrument, that he died suddenly on Friday morning. He had 
been previously in apparently good health. P 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, BALTIMORE, MD. SEE P. 100, 








Sir James Mackinto 
invited Dr. Parr to take a 
drive in his gig. The horse 
became restive. ‘“ Gently, 
Jemmy,’’ says the doctor, 
“don’t irritate him ; always 
soothe your horse, Jemmy. 
Youll do better without 
me. Let me down Jemmy.” 
Once on terra firma, the 
doctor’s view of the case 
was changed. “ Now, Jem- 
my, touch him up. Never 
let a horse get the better of 
you. ‘Touch him up, con- 
quer him, don’t spare him ; 
and now I'll leave you to 
manage him—I’ll walk 
back.” 

Tue following portrait 
of Decatur is drawn by 
«Peter Parley,’ in his 
‘‘ Recollections,’’ just pub- 
lished: “He was rathef 
below the middle size; but 
of a remarkable compact, 
symmetrical form. He was 
broadshouldered, fullchest- 
ed, thin in the flank; his 
eyes were black, piercing, 
and lit with a spark of fire 
Hiis nose was thin and 
slightly hooked; his lips 
were firm, his chin small 
but smartly developed. His 
whole face was long and 
bony, his complexion 
swatthy, his hair jet black 
and twisted in ropy curls 
down his forehead and over 
his ears. Altogether he 
was a remarkable looking 
man, and riveted the atten- 
tion of every one who saw 
him. By the side of the 
quiet, thoughtful Jones, 
and the dark and hand- 
some, complacent Biddle, 
his fellow prisoners—he 
seemed like a caged eagle, 
ready to rend in atoms the 
bar which restrained him.” 

CREATION OF THE HMUAN 
Race—Dr. Hitchcock, the 
eminent geologist, said in a 
recent discourse delivered 
by him in Albany, that 
geological science places 
man among the most 
recent of created things. 
We find the surface of the 
earth (says Dr. H.) com- 
posed to the depth of some 
eight or ten miles of rocks, 
These rocks are full of the 
remains of animals and 
plants. Thirty thousand 
species of them, which differ 
from any living species, 
have been disinterred, yet 
no human remains are 
found among them until 
loose soil — alluvium — is 
reached, which soil is uni- 
versally acknowledged to 
be of recent origin. The re- 
mains of other animals are 
found several thousand feet 
below the surface; while 
the fossil remains of man 
have never been found so 
low as one hundred feet 
below the surface. But if 
man had been in existence 
when these other animals lived, whose remains were found at 
such depths, his would also have been found there; for his bones 
are of the same structure as theirs, and consequently no less 
likely to resist destruction. : 
-- A youne lady, daughter of the Hon. B. P. Bailey, of Corning, 
died a few days since from a singular accident. She was passing 
along the sidewalk when a man brushed past her, hitting her at 
sharp blow on the temple, probably with his elbow. The young 
lady fell, and the man went on without so much as looking back. 
Miss Bailey soon recovered sufficiently to walk home, and was 
apparently as well as usual for a day or two; but an attack of 
fever, said by the physicians to be consequent upon the blow, 
supervened, and the patient died. 

Kuper & Co., of London, are to make ene-half of the Atlantic 
cable, and Mr. Newell, of Gateshead, the other. It may assist 
the reader to a fair conception of the immensity of the task (says 
the Gateshead Odserver) if we state that our ingenious neighbor 
will have to twist strands of wire, as an outer protection of the 
electric wire itself, 25,000 miles in length, or long enough to go 
round the whole earth, and leave sufficient length of wire for 
Archimedes to swing it round his head with, if he had but that 
standing point which he coveted for his experiments. 

Mr. Rrady has just completed a colored photograph (life size) 
of George Steers, which was ordered by the mechanics that built 
the Adriatic, and is to be placed in the cabin of that magnificent 
work of American Art. On a tablet in the frame is inscribed 
“George Steers, constructor of the Adriatic—presented by his 
friends,” 


Mrs. Myra Clarke Gaines has instituted another suit in the 
United States Circuit Court of Louisiana against the city of New 
Orleans, H. E. Lamyre, Charles Hopkins, Domingo Lenata and 
L. Lalland Ferrier, claiming forty arpents of land and a number 
of lots, all located in the city, and which defendants hold in pos- 
session, and are now the reputed owners. 


At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday 
evening, Captain Sherard Osborn reported that he had just heard 
from Captain Cator, formerly of her Majesty’s ship Intrepid, Con- 
servator of the Humber, that Captain Parker, of the Truelove, 
announces that the Esquimaux had large sledges of wood, which 
they had got from a ship that had been broken up on the beach, 
and that there was another vessel pressed up in the ice, but not 
yet broken up, down Prince Regent Inlet. The wood the sledges 
were made of had trenail holes. These natives frequent Pond 
Bay, in Baffin Strait. Captain Osborn believes these vessels to 
be two more of the deserted squadron. 
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BRANDON MAKES A PROFESSION OF HIS FAITH.—FROM “A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES,” 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LAST OF HIS RACE,’ ‘‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,’’ 
‘* MINNIE GREY,’? ETC. 





(Commenced in No. 46.) 





CHAPTER XV. 


O what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.—Scoorr. 


THE streets and squares of London, in one respect, resemble human 
beings, for each possesses a physiognomy or type more or less pecu- 
liar to itself, and which it is all but impossible for a close observer 
not to recognise, however a certain family resemblance may occa- 
sionally cause him to hesitate. 

Who, for instance, could mistake the city, with its jostling crowd 
of busy, thoughtful faces ; its ceaseless hum, like that of a hive in 
swarm; its narrow highways, encumbered by vehicles of every 
description, from the ponderous wagon laden with merchandise, 
dragging its slow length along; the patience-teaching omnibus ; 
the Hansom cab, cutting all sorts of angles and eccentric lines, 
endangering the lives of respectable old gentlemen and elderly 
ladies, who, after several false starts, driven to desperation, venture 
at last to cross the road, to the great amusement of the boys draw- 
ing their trucks, and who dodge in and ont of the labyrinth with 
a confidence and skill perfectly marvellous—to the quiet aristocratic 
brougham, reminding one of a prude who has ventured incog. into 
some questionable neighborhood ; and the more pretending carriages 
of our merchant princes, which may be seen every day about the 
hour of four rolling down Cheapside—the great artery of the city— 
toward the Bankfand Stock Exchange, to take their owners home. 
Few merchants of*any standing reside on the eastern side of Tem- 
ple-bar ! 

Contrast the scene of bustle, animation, and confusion, we have 
attempted to sketch with the dignified calm of St. James’s square. 
The former presents the activity of wealth, the latter its repose. 
If some man of business enters its stutely precincts, it is curious to 
remark how gradually his quick walk relaxes to a sober pace, haste 
is so evidently out of place there; to say nothing of the supercilious 
grin upon the whiskered faces of the powdered lacqueys lounging 
at the doors—the envy of the solitary policeman on his beat, the 
admiration of nursery maids in the enclosure. 

Walk into Regent stieet, and the types are found mixed ; as if the 
city and West End had been thrust into a bag and capriciously sha- 
ken—not amalgamated, for there is still this unmistakable distinc- 
tion between them : 

The demi monde dresses for Regent street ; the beau monde walks 
it en déshabille. 

In the vicinity of the Seven Dials the physiognomy is obscured by 
dirt and poverty. Wash it, and you will find children that never 
knew the joys of childhood—pale, sickly, cunning-looking creatures, 
whose instincts have been precociously developed ; women whose 
temple is the gin-shop, and men worthy to be their mates. 

Perhaps the most amusing—because the least English—feature in 
the metropolis is Leicester square and its immediate neighborhood 
—le quartier de préférence of nine-tenths of the foreigners who honcr 
London by residing in and abusing it; the asylum of patriots, in 
soiled linen and braided coats, who, from the height of their sublime 
philosophy, regard soap as a superfluous luxury ; and in enumerating 
the follies,of their youth, doubtless include that of having once paid 
a laundress’s bill. 

; Few who have mixed with them but will pronounce their perfect 
right todo so. The reformation is so-complete. 

As & matter of course, these numerous colonists are not without 
their houses of resort, which rise and descend in the scale of re- 
Spectability, according to the means of those who frequent them. 

It was to one of these establishments that Kit Corling led the way, 
followed by our hero and Harry Burg. The carpenter nodded fa- 
miliarly to the waiter as he mounted the staircase. 


** You appear at home here,’’ observed Harold. 

‘*T have been, sir, for the last three days,”’ replied the young man, 
at the same time drawing a key from his pocket and entering a small 
room adjoining a cabinet de société, with which it communicated by 
a door, the lock of which was unscrewed. 

The gentlemen looked around: the only articles of furniture in 
the place were a French bedstead, a solitary table with a basin, 
water-jug, and one chair, on which was a carpet bag. 

One of them was about to speak, but Kit placed his finger on his 
lips to implore silence. 

** Not a word!’ he whispered; ‘‘or the purpose for which I soli- 
cited you to accompany me will be defeated.’’ 

They crept cautiously to the door and listened. The conversation 
was carried on partly in French and partly in English. 

Perhaps our readers will not object to pass on the other side to be 
introduced to the inmates of the cabinet. 

Rebecca Bight, who had absented herself from the lodgings at 
Vauxhall under pretence of seeking out a sister who resided, or was 
supposed to reside, at Deptford, was seated at table between two 

men, one of whom was the quiet, bilious-looking personage in the 
irreproachably white neck-tie.whom Kit and Nancy had detected her 
| in company with at the eating-house in Cheapside. The other a 
| dark, moustached foreigner, wearing a profusion of rings, chains, 
| &c.; and, what is not always the case with moustached, dark-looking 
| foreigners, they were real. 
There was no mistaking the type of his visage—it was unmistaka- 
| bly Hebrew. 
| The last-mentioned personage regarded his watch, and observed 
in broken English to the white neck-tie, ‘‘ Dat if de old vomans 
meant pisiness, it vos time to pegin.”’ 

‘¢ You hear,” said his companion, turning to the female. 

Rebecca drew a small packet somewhat reluctantly from her bosom, 
which she untied, and after removing several envelopes, drew forth 
a necklace consisting of a single row of pearls of considerable size, 
with a small diamond cross hanging from the centre. 

The Jew examined it for several minutes attentively before hand- 
ing it back to her. ‘ 

** Roman !” he exclaimed, trying to look disappointed. “ Dat is 
vat you call artifice—artificial.” 

** Roman or not, they are worth a great deal of money.” 

*‘ Noting of de kind. Some monies, yes, some, but not as if dem 
was real,”’ 

‘* Why the captain gave 

A glance from the gentleman in the white neck-tie arrested the 
imprudent observation. 

‘I am sorry we have given you the trouble of meeting us here, 
Herr Strasbourger,’’ he said; ‘‘ imitation jewels, I am aware, must 
be quite out of your way.” 

And he began replacing the necklace in the envelopes. 

‘* De croix is real diamant,”’ exclaimed the jeweller, for such was 
his trade, in a tone which betrayed something like vexation. ‘I vill 
puy dat ; den it is only rose diamanten.”’ 

“Rose!” repeated the gentleman ; “‘why you might as well say 
they were table at once. It is true I am not in the trade, but I have 
seen too many in my time to believe that story. See how they are 
cut. Who ever saw rose diamonds with double facets ?” 

The jeweller felt that any further attempt at deception, as far as 
the cross was concerned, would be useless, and asked to see it 
again. 

‘* Certainly,” was the reply. 

‘* Vel, now I see him near to mine eye, I tink you are richt.” 

T am sure of it.” 

‘* But for de pearls ?” 

«* Why, they are real, too—no more Roman than you are. Look 
you, Strasbourger,” said the white neck-tie, ‘‘although the lady 
for whom we act is willing to make a sacrifice, she is not so driven 
for money as to give them away.” 

“* Certainly not,” said Rebecca. 

“From the way you proceed,”’ continued the former, “‘one would 
imagine you thought we had stolen them.” 

: 














‘A likely thing, indeed!’’ exclaimed the old woman, bridling up, 
and slightly coloring at the same time. 

The Hebrew eyed them both closely. Perhaps he had his suspi- 
cions, He had no means of ascertaining whether they were well- 
founded or not. 

“Of course, Mr. Bight,’’ he said, ‘I cannot tink you steal dem. 
I know you is verry respectable mans. Caissier in de bank of meine 
Herr Sellem.” 

‘* And ain’t I his mother ?”” demanded Rebecca, tartly. 

The cashier bit his lips with vexation. 

«Oh! if de old ladies is your modder,”’ observed the jeweller, in a 
tone of surprise, ‘‘ dat is anoder affair.” 

Herr Strasbourger was not the only person who felt astonished at 
the discovery. Kit Corling and his companions, who had overheard 
every word of the conversation, shared in the feeling, and the former, 
but for the affair of the necklace, would have concluded that all his 
trouble and perseverance had only led to,the discovery of what is 
generally termed a “‘ mare’s nest;’’ but there could be no mistake 
respecting that. He knew it had been stolen. 

After considerable haggling and disputing, the Jew consented at 
last to become the purchaser of the gems at the price of two hundred 
and fifty pounds—a hundred at least less than they were worth; 
but the vendors could not afford to be too particular, and the offer 
was accepted. 

The cashier held them up to the light. 

‘* Adieu, pretty sparklers,” he said; “1 shall never see you 
again !”’ 

‘* Not for some time at least,”’ observed Kit, who had gently opened 
the door of communication between the two rooms—the lock, our 
readers will remember, had been previously unscrewed—at the same 
time snatching the necklace from his hand. 

Herr Strasbourger, who had been occupied in counting the money, 
looked up—Rebecca fainted. 

‘* Thief!’’ exclaimed her son, starting to his feet. 

«‘ Thieves, you mean, sir,” replied the carpenter ; “ there are two 
of you.” 

«Who are you?” 

‘* Ask your respectable parent; she knows me.” 

“‘By what right do you presume to take possession of a property 
which is not yours ?”” demanded the cashier. 

“Nor yours,” replied the young man. ‘ Mine is the ri .ht which 
every honest man possesses to unmask hypocrisy and prevent crime. 
These, pearls I think they call them,” he continued, urning to the 
two gentlemen who had followed him into the calinet, ‘‘ were en- 
trusted by Miss Cheerly to that woman, who ate her father’s bread 
for twenty years, and has been supported by the labor of her mis- 
tress’s hands, to dispose of ; instead of which she wickedly pretended 
to have lost them. They were the poor lady’s last resource.” 

‘« Miss Cheerly !” repeated Harry Burg, in a tone of astonishment. 

** Do you know her, sir ?”’ 

‘“‘By name only. Mr. Bight,’ he added, addressing the crest- 
fallen cashier, who had recognised him, “is your employer aware of 
these proceedings ?” 

“Sir John knows nothing of my private affairs,’ answered the 
former, sulkily. 

‘‘ Ha! ha! meine Herr !’’ exclaimed the Jew, whose first care had 
been to gather up carefully the gold and notes he had already counted 
out upon the table, and replace them in his pocket. ‘‘ It seem de 
necklace vas stolen after all.” 

‘‘ Nothing of the kind,” replied the old woman, who had recovered 
from her real or pretended swoon. ‘It was only mislaid. But it 
has been recovered, and I intended the news as a joyful surprise to 
my dear young lady. This good gentleman,” she added, pointing to 
her son, “‘ knowing how little I understood of such matters, con 
sented to assist me.” 

Her sop took the hint. He knew how important it was that the 
name of the banker should not be compromised in the transaction, 
and that he should have time—a few hours to a man of his resources 
would suffice—to parry the danger which menaced. 

‘‘ A magistrate must decide,” he said. ‘I cannot suffer ahumble 
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but respectable person who has confided in me, to be plundered 
before my eyes.” ; 

« And your own mother, too,” said our hero, ironically. : 

The cashier threw open the window and began to call lustily for 
the police: it was a hazardous step, but, at the same time, the one 
most likely to answer his purpose. 

“You play a bold game,” observed Harry Burg. 

« And a cunning one,” thought the rascal. . 

By one of those extraordinary coincidences which sometimes really 
do occur, not only one, but two policemen made their appearance. 
The charge and counter-charge were both made. The officers looked 
puzzled. Such a case did not come under their cognisance every 
day. Of course it was not their province to decide which party was 
in the right or wrong; so, not to err, they decided on taking all of 
them before the inspector. ; ; 

Two cabs were brought to the door. Kit and his companions, 
accompanied by a policeman, mounted in one; the cashier, his 
mother, and the jeweller in the other. : 

«To the station,” cried the officer, and they drove off amid the 
jeers of the group of idlers who had gathered round the door of the 
hotel. Some said a murder had been committed, others a plot dis- 
covered to rob the Bank of England and carry off the crown jewels 
from the Tower ! 

The best informed inclined to the last opinion ; for they had actu- 
ally heard something about a banker’s clerk and some diamonds. 
They were generally believed; for as a swell mobsman emphatically 
declared, as he sounded the pocket of a well-dressed old gentleman 
in the crowd, ‘‘ there was no being up to them rascally furriners.” 

The policeman who rode in the cab with Rebecca, her son, and 
the Jew, discovered that the vehicle was too close for his delicate 
constitution, and changed his seat from the inside to one by the 
side of the driver. 

In justice to that immaculate officer, our readers are not to sup- 
pose that he was in any way influenced by the couple of sovereigns 
which the cashier contrived to slip into his hands. 

‘Not a word about the woman being my mother,” whispered the 
former to the Jew. 

“Tf asked I must tell de trut, as I am von honest man.” 

And you shall have the necklace for two hundred,” added 
tempter; “for it has not been stolen.” 

The honest German nodded assent. 

‘«T know, it was only mislaid.” 

«* That’s all.” 

The conversation which followed between Rebecca and the cashier 
restored the guilty woman’s courage. 

«« Only be firm,” he said, and we shall baffle them yet.”’ 

It happened, unfortunately for the ends of justice, that the inspec- 
tor on duty, who had previously been a clerk in the city, recognised 
the gentleman in the white neck-tie, having seen him frequently in 
the banking-house of his employer. How could he possibly suspect 
such a respectable person of anything legally wrong ? 

‘One at a time, one at a time,’”’ he repeated, ‘if you please. 
What is the charge?” 

“I accuse this person of defrauding her mistress,” said Kit 
Corling; ‘‘ and us 

“I charge this man with robbing me,” interrupted Rebecca; 
“and these persons with assisting him,”’ pointing at the same time 
to our hero and Harry, who smiled contemptuously at the accu- 
sation. 

The officer eyed them both. They were unknown to him; and 
there was something in their appearance and manner which caused 
him to doubt the exactitude of the char -e. 

‘I think, Mr, Inspector,” said Harold, “ that if you will listen to 
me for a few moments, I can place this affair in its true light. I 
had been dining with my friend, General Trelawny, and was about 
to return home, when I heard a number of persons disputing vio- 
lently in the Haymarket. I recognised the voice of my friend, and, 
as a matter of course, joined him. A most ruffianly attack was 
made upon him as well as myself, which, but for the courage of this 
young man, might have terminated fatally, for one knife at least 
was drawn, and he received a wound in his arm, which I bound 
with my handkerchief. If you take the trouble to examine it,” he 
added, ‘‘you will find my cipher and crest embroidered in the 
corners.” 

«There certainly are several letters and a stag’s head worked on 
it,” observed the officer, after duly inspecting it. ‘* Proceed, sir.” 

“* Very naturally we wished to recompense the man who had so 
gallantly assisted us. He refused to accept of money, but said that 
if we wished to serve him we could do so by accompanying him to 
an hotel in Leicester-square, where he required our presence as 
witnesses, in order to detect, he said, one of the most rascally plots 
ever contrived against the happiness of the innocent and un- 
protected.” 

** And I say so still!’’ exclaimed the carpenter, emphatically. 

«« Silence,” cried the inspector ; ‘‘ proceed, sir.’’ 

“ We acceded to his request,”’ resumed our hero, *‘ and were con- 
ducted to a room communicating with the cabinet in which these 
persons were seated. We overheard a bargain for the purchase of a 
necklace and cross, which the jeweller, for such I presume is his 
trade, denied to be real; more, he hinted his doubts as to their hav- 
ing been honestly come by, doubts in which I most cordially agree. 
Just as the affair was on the point of being concluded, our new 
acquaintance stenped into the room, and took possession of the 
jewels.” 

“ And yo ir name, sir ?”” 

‘Harold ‘tracy; there is my card. I reside with my uncle, Sir 
Mordaurt Tracy, who is now in London, in St. James’s square. 

. “ And yours ?” said the officer, addressing his companion. 

‘‘Harry Burg, of Burg Hall,’’ replied the latter. ‘That man 
knows me well.” 

He pointed to the cashier, who reluctantly admitted his know- 
ledge of him. 

“Then you know nothing of this man,” observed the inspector, 
‘*« who calls. himself Kit Corling ?” 

‘Nothing but what we have stated,” replied both the friends ; 
but we are willing to be bail for him in any amoant you please, so 
convinced are we of his truthfulness and honesty.”’ 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Kit. ‘ It is true that I am a poor 
man, but you will not find me disgrace your confidence.”’ 

It was now Rebecca’s turn to be examined. With tears—she al- 
ways had a supply of them on demand—she described how her dear 
young lady—whom she had nursed—had entrusted her with the 
necklace for sale; that she had lost it, but unexpectedly found it 
again, and, fearing to be taken in, for she was too simple to under- 
stand the value of such things herself, had requested the goad, chari- 
table gentleman who accompanied her, to negotiate the matter for 
her, when that wicked man—pointing to Kit—had snatched it from 
his hands, and would have made off with it, but for the arrival of 
the police. 

‘The latter part of the woman’s statement I must emphatically 
deny,’’ observed Harold, indignant at the accusation. ‘He never 
once attempted to quit the room.” , 

“With your permission, Mr. Inspector,” said Harry Burg, “I 
wish to ask this person a question. How comes it,” he added,'turn- 
ing to Jebecca, “that Miss Cheerly is reduced to the necessity of 


‘the 


parting with her jewels, when to my positive knowledge she received, 
only a few months since, the sum of five thousand pounds ?” 

** She did, indeed,” groaned the hypocrite, wiping her eyes; “ but 
it is all gone.” 

Here Kit, who had heard something of the bond, became all at- 
tention. 

“ Lost, too !”” he muttered. 

‘‘ She lent it to a person whom she thought her friend,” continued 
the nurse, ‘“‘ who promised I don’t know how much per—per cent., 
I think he called it ; but he made off to America or some other place 
with the money, and we were ruined, just as we were about to take 
a cottage in the country,” she added, ‘and live so happily! My 
poor dear—dear young lady.” 

The lie was uttered so naturally, and with such apparent grief, 
that Harry Burg felt assured she was speaking truth. 

“Sir John Sellem has one crime less than I suspected to answer 
for,”’ he thought. 

There was a considerable touch of humor in the manner in which 
the carpenter related his story ; told how his suspicions of Rebecca 
were first excited by her ill-temper and fretfulness ; described her 
pretended indifference to food, and the scene which he and Nancy 
had witnessed at the eating-house ; how he had watched hér inter- 
views With the cashier; and finally overheard the appointment made 
between them for the sale of the necklace at the house in Leicester 
square. 

“ A shrewd fellow,” thought the inspector ; whilst the nurse and 
the cashier mentally cursed him for the perseverance and intelli- 
gence he had shown. 

“The affair is too complicated for me to decide,’’ observed the 
former ; ‘‘ and to enable a magistrate to do so the evidence of Miss 
Cheerly will be necessary. The losing and the finding of the neck- 
lace again, to say the best of it, is suspicious. It is equally certain 
that the young man calling himself Kit Corling could have no right 
to it. I must remand them to appear before the bench in the morn- 
ing. You, gentlemen,” he added, ‘‘ can depart.” 

‘“‘Reman—remand me!” exclaimed Rebecca, in a tone of indigna- 
tion and surprise. ‘‘ Lock me up all night in a nasty prison! Oh, 
what will my dear mistress say?” 

The carpenter, on the contrary, expressed himself delighted at 
the arrangement. He didn’t mind being locked up, provided the 
inspector promised to keep the pearls and cross till the real owner 
appeared to claim them. 4 

The offictr smiled. There was little danger of his parting with 
them. 

The few words which the son contrived to whisper in the ear of 
his mother calmed her apprehension, but not her anger. 

‘IT cannot endure the thought of leaving this brave fellow, to 
whom I and my friend feel so deeply indebted, to pass the night in 
the station-house,” said Harold. ‘* Will you take bail for him ?” 

“T charge him with felony,” interrupted the cashier; ‘‘and 
strongly object to it.” 

‘* Why not release them both on bail?” observed Harry Burg. 

Seeing that the inspector hesitated, the old woman veered sud- 

denly round in her opinion, and declared that rather than let the 
thief go at large, she would consent to pass a dozen nights in 
rison, 
‘*T have been slandered,” she sobbed, ‘ cruelly slandered by that 
young villain, and insist on my character being cleared. Only 
wait till my mistress comes in the morning. I nursed her, sir,” 
she added, addyessing herself to the officer, ‘‘ watched over her, 
for more than twenty years—love her like my own child. It will 
break her heart,’’ she added, ‘‘ when she hears howI have been 
treated.” 

‘*I decline taking bail, gentlemen,” said the inspector, ‘‘ and it 
is beyond my province to dispose of the charge,—to-morrow, at 
eleven, at Bow street.” 

After shaking hands with Kit, and promising to be at the police- 


office on the following day, the friends withdrew; but not till they |- 


had obtained from him the address of Miss Cheerly, whom Harry 
felt assured could be no other than the beautiful girl he had seen 
with Rebecca at the bank in Lombard street, and who had so vividly 
impressed his imagination. 

‘*T will see her,”’ he said, “ the first thing in the morning.” 

‘*T dare say, now,’’ murmured the cashier, as he saw them de- 
part, ‘they imagine themselves men of the world, and exceedingly 
clever; and so they may be, in books and college learning. My 
reading has-been confined to the book of interest’’—self-interest, 
he might have said—‘‘ and my college is the world. I studied 
there. Another year,” he added, mentally calculating, “and I 
shall be a partner in the firm. A partner!” he repeated several 
times to himself. ‘* Then let Sir John look to it.” 

‘* What is you dinking of?” demanded the Jew, in a surly tone; 
for he saw no probable chance of becoming the purchaser of the 
necklace. 

** Calculating,” was the reply. 

**f calculate, too, and mine calcule tells me de old vomans is bad 
old vomans, and I vill tell all in der morning.” ‘ 

‘* And so lose the fifty pounds,” observed his companion, ‘to say 
nothing of the good offices | may have it in my power to render you. 
You frequently require discounts ?” 

‘Yes, and I pay for dem!” exclaimed the German. 
you mean by fifty punds?”’ 

‘*The sum I intend to give you far your disappointment.” 

‘Hein! ven you give it ?”” demanded the jeweller, suspiciously. 

‘* Before going before the magistrate in the morning.” 

‘The dissatisfied expression of the Israclite’s features gradually 
relaxed. 

“*Pefore,” he repeated; ‘‘ mind it is pefore. I tink I am ’rong 
after all,” he added. ‘‘The old vomans is honest old vomans, and 
has von very goot son.” ; 

‘* Hush !”’ said his companion, ‘‘ you must forget that.” 

‘* Forget anyting you vish ven I has got de monies,” answered the 
German. ooh 

Although Miss Cheerly and Nancy had worked at their embroidery 
till long after midnight, they rose at daybreak to resume their patient 
toil. Four of the handkerchiefs were already finished, and were so 
exceedingly beautiful, that the poor girls anticipated realising a con- 
siderable profit by the sale. F 

‘** They ought to fetch a guinea and a half each, at the very least,” 
observed the latter, as she unfolded one of them, and held it up in 
admiration. ‘‘ Those we saw marked two guineas in Regent street, 
where we bought tne cambric, were not half so pretty. How clever 
you must be,” she added, ‘to draw such a pattern, and all out of 
your own head too.”’ 

Her friend smiled. 

“There is the milk,” continued the speaker. ‘I know the old 
man’s cry; it must be near eight o’clock ; time for breakfast.” 

Emma placed the work aside, and spreading a coarse but clean 
cloth upon the table, arranged two. white mugs and saucers, then 
opening the cupboard, took out the remains of a loaf which she 
divided into equal parts. Whilst thus occupied her companion 
descended to purchase the milk. Her absence endured much longer 
than usual, and when she returned her countenance was exceedingly 
pale. 

** What has happened ?”’ said her friend, greatly alarmed. 

** Nothing,” replied the girl, |‘ Don’t you be frightened ; promise 
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me you will not, and I will tell you all. You work so late, so much 
beyond your strength, that I tremble lest any little sudden surprise 

shouid throw you on a sick bed again.” 

The tone of affectionate earnestness with which the words were 
uttered, produced an effect the very reverse of the one the speaker 
intended, for Miss Cheerly began to tremble violently, and sank 
rather than seated herself in a chair. 

A heavy footstep was heard ascending the staircase. : 

‘I must tell her,” thought Nancy; “he says there is no time 
to lose.” 

‘‘ Rebecca,” she said, taking the hands of Miss Cheerly in hers, 
and kissing them, “ has found her sister at Deptford, and the joy of 
meeting with her has made her ill—in fact, so ill that she wishes to 
see you, and has sent her brother-in-law—such a respectable-looking 
old man, with a nice covered cart to fetch you.”’ 

‘* Poor nurse,” sighed Emma; ‘‘ Heaven forgive her.” : 

“ Amen,” repeated the seamstress, emphatically. ‘‘ And you. will 
forgive her too.” . ° 

‘‘From my very heart,” replied the orphan. ‘ Suffering is sent 
to teach us mercy. I remember only her affection and care of me 
in childhood.” ‘ 

There was a tap at the door. 

** You may come in,”’ cried the seamstress. 

A hale, hearty-looking man about fifty made his appearance; he 
was very plainly dressed, and had all the appearance of a small 
farmer. ; 

“Be you Miss Cheerly ?”” he said. 

The lady replied in the affirmative. . 

‘*I be sorry to tell ’ee, miss, that nurse be very ill. She arrived 
about four yesterday afternoon, tired and footsore. My missis wor 
main glad to see her; and main sorry,” he added, ‘to hear how you 
had both suffered—for Becky told us all. Only to think,” he added, 
‘*that she and you should have wanted bread, and her sister and I 
so well off.’ 

“ Not actually wanted bread,” observed Emma; “though at times 
it has been all we have had.” 

‘* Sister said so; but, as I told ’ee, she be very bad, and doctor 
says he don’t much loik the look on it. Poor thing, she do take on 
sadly, and be allays a calling for you; I do think there be summat 
on her mind; so put horse into Squire’s light cart, char a bung, I 
think he do call it, and be come to fetch ’ee.”’ 

‘You are too ill,” observed Nancy; ‘“‘I am sure you are, to go 
alene””  * 

“It is my duty,” replied Miss Cheerly. 

. And that be what we all ought to do, and leave the rest to Pro- 
vidence,” said the old man. ‘The mind be so light and happy 
when all be right here.” 

He placed his hand uporhis heart as he uttered the words, which 
were spoken with a simplicity that charmed his hearers. Little did 
they imagine his piety and simplicity were affected only to betray 
them. But who can detect hypocrisy ?— 

‘The only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 

*By his permissive will, through heaven and earth. 
And oft though wisdom wakes, suspicion sh eps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems.’’—MILTon. 

Jasper Crouch, the name by which their visitor designated him- 
self, informed his intended dupes—for our readers are aware that the 
story of Rebecca’s illness was all a fable—that he and his wife had 
charge of the country house of a rich city merchant, who only re- 
sided there during the summer months, and that there was plenty 
of room fer Nancy as well as Miss Cheerly. 

“It be a humble welcome that we have to offer ’ee,” he said, ‘but 
it beatrue one. Besides,” he added, seeing that the seamstress 
hesitated, ‘‘I can bring ’ee back again to-night if Becky should take 
a turn for the better, and the young lady wish it.” 

The last promise decided her. Not that Nancy hesitated to ac- 
egmpany Emma on he own account, but she thought of Kit. Lit- 
tle did the poor girli gine that he was at that very moment pre- 
paring to go beforea _gistrate. 

Whilst the two deceived and helpless girls made a hasty break- 
fast, they noticed the nervous impatience of Jasper. But it excited 
no suspicion. They attributed it rather to his anxiety on his sister- 
in-law’s account ; and it increased the good opinion they entertained 
of him. 

The simple meal despatched, they entered the char-d-banc and 
drove off, just as the brougham of Harry Burg turned the corner of 
the street. ; 

Jasper smiled—for he shrewdly guessed to whom the carriage 
belonged—and muttered to himself, ‘‘ Too late.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The clue is lost, which might have led us else 
From this dark maze, even to Truth’s own tempie, 
Which now we seek, as blind men seek their way, 
Trusting to fortune and the scanty help 

Of the world’s accidents.—O.p PLay. 


Ir was some time before the driver of the brougham could make out 
the number of the house, and having made it out, a still longer 
period elap-cd before he could make any one hear, for the landlady 
Mrs. Per!i s, was engaged in a confidential chat with her next-door 
neighbor, : cussing, surmising, and supposing all sorts of imagina- 
ble and wi ginable reasons for her lodgers quitting home at such 
an early howr. 

“It could not be to sell their work,” she observed ; ‘‘ for only four 
out of the six handkerchiefs were finished; neither could they in- 
tend to run away,’ a+ her gossip charitably suggested; ‘‘no occa 
sion for that, both Emma and Nancy always paid a week in ad- 
vance.” 

** Only wait,” she said, ‘till Mrs, Rebecca returns. I shall know 
then. Nurse is a comfortable sort of person, very pleasant to live 
in the house with. Not a bit of pride in her; very unlike her young 
mistress.” 

Miss Cheerly’s pride consisted in suffering in silence. She mad 
few confidants of her sorrows. 

Here one of her children came into the house to tell his mothe 
that a fine gentleman, with gold on his hat, had been a-knocking at 
the door for the last ten minutes. 

The boy was cuffed for not coming to tell her sooner, and Mrs. 
Perkins returned to her own domicile by crossing the back-yard. 

Her neighbor suddenly recollected that her front doorstep re- 
quired cleaning. . 

‘*Is this number seven?” inquired Harry Burg, as soon as the 
landlady made her appearance, which she did with a baby in her 
arms, and an urchin about six years old clinging to her gown and 
sucking his dirty finger. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the woman, dropping a curtsey. 

** You have a: young lady named Cheerly ledging here ?”’ 

‘*For the last three months, sir;’” another curtsey; ‘‘and her 
nurse, Mrs. Rebecca, sir.’’ 

“‘ Take this card to the lady and say that I wish to see her.” 

** Can’t see her, sir.” 

not, my good woman ?” 
** Because she is not at home, sir,”’ was the reply. 
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“You have a young person called Nancy Bligh in the house,” 
observed the gentleman ; “‘I would speak with her.” 

“Can’t speak with her neither; both left home.” 

‘¢ Where to?” ; 

« That’s what I can’t make out,” answered Mrs. Perkins, a little 
spitefully. ‘I never knew Nancy leave her work before. Not that 
it’s any business of mine. First Mrs. Rebecca goes, that was yes- 
terday; then comes 2 man, half an hour ago, and away her young 
mistress and Nancy drove in a sort of a chaise-cart. For my own 
part,” she added, “‘I should be very sorry to think or to speak ill of 
any one, it wasn’t my duty to do so, of course not, but it certainly 
does look rather odd.” ; 

The gentleman had come in contact with too many of her class be- 
fore not to recognize the type—that of the gossipping, curious, 
London landlady, not over-charitable in her surmises, or over- 
cautious in giving-utterance to them. 

‘‘ Most likely some messenger from the police-court,” he thought, 
‘to request her attendance,” and, having come to this conclusion, 
he would have taken his departure but for the arrival of one of the 
force, sent by the inspector to inform Miss Cheerly that her presence 
would be necessary. 

The officer recognized Harry and touched his hat. 

Mrs. Perkins and her neighbor—it was astonishing how long it 
took the latter that morning to get her doorstep perfectly clean— 
exchanged glances. Like the famous gown which Queen Elizabeth 
wore when she went in state to St. Paul’s to return thanks for the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, they were all eyes and ears. 

Mr. Burg found, to his great surprise, that the officer was the 
first and only person who had been sent to inform Miss Cheerly of 
the arrest of the nurse and the recovery of the necklace, or to re- 
quire her attendance before the magistrate. 

Directing the man to remain, in the event of her return, he took 
his departure—not without leaving some mark of his bounty to the 
landlady for the trouble, as he said, that he had caused her, and 
whispering a caution to the policeman to put him on his guard 
against her curiosity. 

When the case came to be heard, the evidence of Harold and 
Harry rendered tre motives of Kit so clear that the bench at once 
dismissed the charge as far as he was concerned, to the great an- 
noyance of Rebecca Bight and the cashier, both of whom ardently 
desired to see him committed for trial on the charge of felony. 

Smiling at the former, he quitted the dock. 

‘They have the best of it,” thought the woman ; “ that won’t 
last.” 

After having postponed the case twice in the expectation that 
Miss Cheerly would make her appearance, the magistrate reluc- 
tantly decided that he must hear it in her absence. The charge 
against the nurse was accordingly entered into, and Kit was sworn 
as a witness. He gave his evidence in a straight-forward, manly 
way, which made a favorable impression on all who heard him.-ex- 

cepting Mr. Blether, who had been engaged to attend for Rebecca, 
and who rose to cross-examine him. 

‘‘ This is a very interesting story you have told,’’ he said. 

‘It is a true one,” answered the carpenter firmly. 

‘¢ How do you know that Miss Cheerly is the owner of the neck- 
lace ?” 

‘‘Nancy Bligh told me so.” 

‘Ah! Nancy Bligh told you so. And who is Nancy Bligh?” 

‘A friend of the young lady’s, sir.” 

‘* Then Miss Cheerly never named the subject to you herself ?’’ 

** Never, sir.” 

‘* There is an end of the case,”’ exclaimed the lawyer, addressing 
the bench. ‘‘ I submit there is not the slightest shadow of a charge 
against my client, who has been subjected to a night’s detention at 
the station through the prying curiosity of this young man, whose 
intentions may have been honest, or may not. Had the young lady 
thought proper to appear, I should have been enabled to prove to 
you not only the unbounded confidence placed by her in the respect- 
able woman so cruelly—I may say so wantonly outraged, but how 
richly she deserves that confidence.” 

Here Rebecca began to weep. 

‘‘How long have you lived with Miss Cheerly?’’ acded the 
speaker. 

‘Ever since her birth, sir.’’ 

‘She has been unfortunate, has she not, in money affairs ?”’ 

‘Very, sir; she lent five thousand pounds, all she had in the 
world, to a villain named Hunket, who robbed her of it, and left 
the country.” 

‘This Hunket was a married man, was he not?” 

It was impossible to mistake the tone in which the last question 
was put, or the look that accompanied it. Harry Burg started as if 
a serpent had stung him—another fair illusion had vanished. 

The artful woman maintained a well-calculated silence. 

‘IT say this Hunket was a married man ?” repeated the lawyer. 

“‘ T have nothing to say on that score,”’ observed Rebecca, bridling 
up with affected anger. ‘‘ You may keep me in prison all my life— 
tear me in pieces, before you get a word from me against my dear 
young lady.” 

It was sufficient; the blow was struck; the absence of Miss 
Cheerly accounted for by the presumed dread of exposure. Her 
calumniator was discharged, and the orphan left at the mercy of her 
persecutors. 

The necklace the magistrate decided was to remain im the hands 
of the police till the owner thought proper to appear and claim it. 

Great was the indignation of Kit at the calumny s0 cleverly irisin- 
uated, not asserted, by the rascally lawyer against the purity of 
the orphan, and which he was the last person ‘in the court to 
comprehend. He would have spoken, protested, but the bench 
declined hearing him. All he knew was from hearsay—what 
Nancy had told him; and although to him the words of the simple, 
honest girl were proof clear as holy writ, they were not evidence. 
He began also to feel seriously alarmed at the non-appearance of 
Miss Cheerly and the seamstress. Never was absence more inex- 
plicable, more unfortunate ; it was with the utmost difficulty the 
friends could persuade him to remain whilst a statement was made 
before the magistrate of the ruffianly attack committed in the 
Haymarket, and which Sir Mordaunt Tracy and Harold both 
desired should be investigated. For although no positive proof 
existed that the invisible cousin, the claimant of Burg Hall, was in 
any way connected with it, each entertained a strong suspicion on 
the subject. 

A quarrel, followed by a duel, appeared such an easy way of 
cutting the Gordian knot. - 

By the baronet’s advice a reward of a hundred pounds was offered 
for the discovery of the party who had used the bowie-knife—an 
argument so peculiarly American. 

No sooner was the hearing over than the carpenter, after taking 
a hasty leave of the friends, whom he promised to call upon that 
same evening in St. James’s-square, made the best of his way to the 
house in Vauxhall. Rebecca had arrived before him. The artful 
worhan had told her tale; and Mrs. Perkins firmly believed that 
the fine Miss—as she designated Emma—had left her lodgings to 
rejoin that mythological personage, Hunket, in a foreign land, and 


erg Nancy into accompanying her; and she told her visitor as 
much, 





«* Don’t believe a word of it!” exclaimed Kit. ‘‘I felt it was a 
lie when they hinted as much at the police court.” 

“Ah! you have been at the police court ?” observed the land- 
lady. 

The nurse had not told her that. 

Her visitor was too much agitated to explain; his mind being 
filled with the most terrible forebodings. He felt that the poor de- 
fenceless girls had been deluded from their home under some vile 
pretence, perhaps for the worst of purposes. But a doubt of their 
innocence never escaped his manly mind for an instant. 

*«T’ll find them,” he said, “if I wander from one end of England 
te the other; and when I do find them, let their enemies look to it. 
They shan’t sport with the good name of Nancy and the feelings of 
Kit Corling for nothing.” 

So saying he quitted the house, and commenced his inquiries in 
the immediate neighborhood. Y 

Many persons had noticed the vehicle he described. The toll- 
man informed him that such a one had passed over the bridge; 
another had seen one like it drive towards the Elephant and Castle ; 
a third had passed it in the Borough. The poor fellow became be- 
wildered. He knew not which way to turn, er what road to 


take, and as the hours passed rapidly, his heart grew heavier and |, 


heavier. 
(To be continued.) 








OLLA PODRIDA. 
GLEANINGS FROM EUROPEAN PAPERS. 


An attempt has been made to kill the King of Siam. The story 
is singular and very oriental in its features. The king was in- 
vited to a banquet by one of his richest subjects, and he consented 
to go, though such condescensions are very unusual in that 
country. But his Majesty’s brother something wrong, 
and > an expedient like some cf those resorted to in fairy 
tales. He proposed that a courtier should go disguised as the 
king, the monarch not choosing to exhibit any feeling of distrust 
after having accepted the invitation. This was done. The cour- 
tier (who was very like the king) made his appearance at the ap- 
pointed place, was conducted to a throne, and sat down. In- 
stantly there was a tremendous explosion, and the ill-fated cour- 
tier was blown into fragments, together with seven other 

who stood by. And thus was the king’s life saved. His exist- 
ence is said to be valuable, as he is “very enlightened for an 
Asiatic, and can write a letter in English,” to quote from the 
Madras Atheneum, from which paper the details of this tale are 


An English equestrian company lately arrived in Bruges, and 
pitched their circus, which was reel by an extensive mar- 
quee, on the Grand Place. The performance was potes as 
usual on Sunday evening week, until all at once the tent, which 
was thickly covered with snow at the time, fell flat upon the 
spectators, performers, and all, bringing them beneath its folds in 
one confined and stifling mass. At the time it was computed 
that there were 2,500 spectators present, and the performers and 
others connected with the circus must have made the number pre- 
sent nearly 3,000, so that the confusion and uproar that ensued 
upon the tarpaulin descending may be more readily conceived 
than depicted. There were, as on all such occasions, a number 
of military scattered throughout the inclosure, and the” soldiers 
immediately drawing their swords, hacked away at the canvas, 
and, being assisted by the other unfortunate partakers in the dil- 
emma with knives, the marquee was quickly reduced to shreds, 
and thereby enabled all to escape after receiving sundry contu- 
sions, and no doubt in many instances more serious injuries, but 
fortunately no life was sacrificed. However, had it not been for 
the promptness with which the poor creatures were released, 
several, if not the whole assembly, would have been suffocated. 
The cause of the collapsing of the tent was some miscreant 
severing the outside cords by which it was attached to the poles. 


The Assemblce Nationale cays: ‘Our readers no doubt re- 
member that the legislative body, on the 2d of July last, voted a 
law which authorized the inscription in the Great Book of the 
public debt cf Three per Cént. stock of 200,000f. each for the 
heirs of the female branches of King Louis Philippe’s family, 
affected See decrees of the 22d of January, 1852. We believe 
that the French Government having notified, through a diploma- 
tic channel, to the parties interested, the promulgation of the 
law of the 2d of July, the Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg, in 
the name of his son, a minor, and the Duke Augustus of e 
Coburg, in the name of the Princess Clementine d’Orleans, his 
wife, have refused to profit by the provisions of the law.” 


In a recent lecture Mr. Thackeray introduced a personal 
anecdote apropos of Napoleon. ‘‘ When I first saw England, she 
was mourning for the young Princess Charlotte, the hope of the 
Empire. I came from India as a child, and our ship touched on 
an island on the way home, where my black servant took me a 
walk over rocks and hills till we a garden where we saw 
a man walking. ‘That is he,’ said the black man—‘that is 
Bonaparte; he eats three sheep every day, and all the children 
he can lay hands upon.’ There were people in the British 
dominions besides that poor black who had an equal terror and 
horror of the Corsican ogre.”’ 

A new journal, La Cremation, has just appeared in Paris, said 
to be supported by the Government, devoted to the advocacy of 
the system of burning instead of burying the dead. 


Private letters from Paris say that General Kisilief (the Rus- 
sian Ambassador) has endeavored to induce his wife, from whom 
he is separated, mensa et thoro, to remove her residence to some 
other capital. But Madame de Kisilief, who is independent in 
fortune, and has a decided spirit of her own, declines to listen to 
any such hints, and not only declares that she will remain where 
she is or pleases to remain, but shocks her husband beyond ex- 
pression by opening her saloons to the Polish colony. 


‘The President and Council of the Geographical Society pro- 
pose to invite Capt. Hartstein and the officers who have come to 
England in charge of the Reiolute to a public dinner, at which 
it is intended that geographers and their Fiends shall be present. 


We madergene 44 bod the arrangements relative to the 
rebuilding vent Theatre are at length complete, and 
that operations will begin forthwith. 

The juvenile pianiste, Mdlle. D’Herbil, has lately been play- 
ing with success at Madrid, under the immediate patronage of 


‘the Queen of Spain. 


Mademoiselle Piccolomini has made her debut at the Ita- 
liens in the o of ‘La Traviata,” in which she is already 
so well known to the English public. Her success was great, 
and the audience paid their willing tribute to her merit as an 
actress and a —_ particularly in the last act. In the first act 
some morceauz she sang with Mario were loudly applauded, and 
an immense bouquet of flowers was flung on the stage. It is 
anticipated that her future appearance will be still more success- 
fui. The house was crowded in every part. 


The Emperor and Empress of the French attended the second 
ball given for the benefit of the poor of the sixth arrondissement. 
Their Majesties arrived at eleven and remained till one é’clock, 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Honoxen, Dee. 30, 1856. 

Dear Stir: In the chess article for Jan. 3d, is a communication 
from Mr. J. W. Greene, Jr., which demands a reply. _ 

Mr. G. says: “‘I must enter my feeble — against it being taken 
as a matter of course-that the second player is not obliged to take 
en passant, when he has no other move.” To say, ‘‘ w he has 
no other move at command,”’ is to assume the question. It is a 
mis-statement of the case. If pawns be taken in passing (as en 

signifies,) a pawn commanding the passage has no move 
as a pawn passed. 

‘Stalemate is when, &c.’”’ The king cannot be stalemated till the 
adverse move is completed. As a pawn, in the kind of position 
referred to by your correspondent, theoretically is captured in 
passing the ray of power of an adverse pawn, it does not reach 
the position in which it gives stalemate ¢il/ it is passed. If, 
theoretically, pawns be to in passing, how can they be 
taken after they are passed? How is it reasonable to hold that a 
player should be obliged to abridge a legal adverse move ? 

Mr. Groune says: ‘* Non-taking a pawn en passant is a move as 
much as any other move.” Now, in a position in which the 
placing of a pawn at the second rank upon the fourth offers stale- 
mate, there would be, according to your correspondent, two moves 
which the second player might make: First, taking en passant ; 
and second, “‘ non-taking en passant.”” Having, then, a choice 
between taking and not taking, how can either be obligatory? To 
be logically consistent, Mr. G. should hold an opposite opinion 
upon the question under discussion from what he does. 

That which your correspondent quotes from the Jléustrated London 
News, was an answer to a communication of mine urging his own 
side of the question. After giving the question a closely analyti- 
cal investigation, in order to prove that the capture of a pawn en 

mt was in some cases obligatory, I found that I had entirely 
misapprehended the theory of the move, and accordingly aban- 
doned an untenable position. Mr. Staunton holds, as may be 

* seen from a part of the quotation cited by Mr. G. (the import of 
which has strangely escaped him,)—‘‘that when a player has 
onee advanced his pawn to the fourth square, it is optional with 
his opponent to take in passing or not.” Of a verity, Mr. Staunton 
is ‘‘ pretty good authority!’ Before taking up the lance you 
correspondent should have known at which end it was pointed. 

The opinions of ‘‘ authorities” is interesting in this connection. 
Mr. Staunton, as seen above, hoids that ago en passant is 
optional. The writer of the chess article in Bell’s Life—George 

alker, I believe—holds a like opinion. Von der Lasa seeks to 
obviate the logical consequences ef the expression ‘in passing” 
by substituting therefor “‘ after having passed.”’ Major Jaenisch 
shows that the expression ‘‘ after having passed”’ will not answer. 
He gives. the following position, abounding in pitfalls for the 
unwary theorist: 

White: Kat QR 3, Rat QR 2, Ps atQ Kt 2andQ R323. 

Black: K at Q B 4, Bs at Q3 and 8, Pat QR 5. 

In connection with the above position, Major J. propounds the fol- 
lowing ‘questions insolubles”’ to those who hold that a pawn 
taken in passing is taken after it has passed : 

“ist. How can the black pawn at R 5 be able to take your pawn 
diagonally is prescribed by law,) but at the same time in the 
direction of the transverse lines of the chess-board, as rooks 
capture. ° 

‘*2d. How can this pawn, capturing as a rook, be able to place itself 
after the capture, on Kt 6—a square upon which the taken pawn 
is not? 

“3d. Why would the capture of the pawn at Kt 4, lawful at the 
moment, cease to be so later, even if the two pawns did not change 

lace for several moves ?”’ 

“4th. Why, finally, would not the black pawn at R 5, being able to 
take in a traverse line, be equally able to capture a white pawn 
which had arrived on Kt 4 by its advance from Kt 3d square (in 
place of Kt 2,) or by the capture of any black yas upon Kt 4 ?” 

Hoping that what I have written on the subject of taking en passant, 
may meet with the approbation of those by whom the question has 
been thoughtfully pondered, 

e I remain, yours truly, 
E. B. C 


We publish this morning a very interesting communication from 
Mr. E. B. C., of Hoboken, upon the question as to whether a 
player is obliged to capture a pawn en passant when he has no 
other move. Mr. C’s. argument is certainly very strong, and we 
would pause before adopting the adverse opinion in the face of it. 
The Italians, we believe, get rid of the difficulty by denying the 
power of capturing en passant to the pawn. It seems to us that 
the case is somewhat analogous (though we admit not_so strikingly 
so as to close all argument upon the subjcct) to a draw by per- 
petual check. The player may break the position, but is not 
obliged to do so. 


PROBLEM LVIII.—From Alexandre’s “‘ Beauties of Chess,” by 


D’ORVILLE.—White to play and mate in four moves. 
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Game LVIIL—Between Dr. Rarnart and Mr. Soromons. 

BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. whiter. 

Mr. 8. Dr. R. Mr. 8. Dr. R. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 10 BtoK RS Castles 
2K KttoB3 P to K B4 (a) 11 Q to K 2 (c) B takes B 
3 BtcQB4(b) KKttoB3 12 P takes B Rto K B6 
4 Castles P takes P 13 QtakesR(d) P takes Q 
5 Kt takes P PtoQ4 14 PtoQ3 KttoQB3 
6 BtoK 2 BtoQ3 15 PtoQB3 Kt toK4 
7KttoK Kt4 Kt takes Kt 16 PtoQ4 Kt to K Kt 5 (ch) 
8 B takes Kt B takes K R P (ch)17 K to K Kt Q takes RP 
9 K takes B Q to K R 5 (ch) 18 BtoK B4 Q mates 





(a) This counter gambit is very hazardous, but unless met cor- 
er ye the second player a very fine attack. 

@ t takes K P was the proper move. 
c) P to K B 3 was better, but even then the attack -is perhaps 
irresistible. 

(d) He has no option. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LVI. 





WHITE. BLACK. 
1 KttoK6 1 Kt to K 56 or (A) 
2QtoQ2 2 Anything 
3 Q mates 
. (A) 
1 1 K or P moves 
2QtoQR7 + 2 Anything 
3 Q mates. 
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HALKBOR OF NEW CALEDONIA, FRENCH POSSESSION, SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 


HARBOR OF NEW CALEDONIA, FRENCH POSSES- inconvenient and kazardous was the practice of depending for a’ sprung; to collect coral, sponge, pearls, and mother of pearl; to 
SION, SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. supply of - pe tomy — action of a pump — on the | guide the laying down of electric cables on the sea bed; to ‘in- 
Tow (1 , ‘ F : surface, as the slightest accident or interruption to the machinery | spect and prepare the fcundations of bridges, li 
_ amg ape i, wae ed prt ty ain im rem endangered the individual’s life, especially as he had no means| other owns of water enidenuee soak pon on gray ea dg 
tei “Tt thes 0 sone and broken Sasines ta Ps Ames 4 tr * ee = persons above, except by pulling a rope; | what point.the submarine telegraph may have been broken, and 
ad. “+. phe e , rae, nd could never speak or receive instructions, except by coming | to conduct the y irs. 
hse rise ma Pens eight —_ — 4 — Fe fal up to the surface. oo “1M. Dendasin pony & omy his invention to the principal 
. sony be hn 7 + mel Rs 9 bs oF sponge of poe com hw . Thus, great perils were encountered, and loss of time occasioned, | scientific authorities in France. The French Ministers of M alee 
oe “ er ad peng edie m cmeatatie of tn cnt as was signally the case when the expertest divers in England | indeed, appointed several special commissions to investigate and 
-~ 7 wan on pee ae pf Fr mono y This a ‘s were employed on the wreck of the Royal George. The exami-| report upon the merits of the new diving bell; and their reports 
— vd bey ager hn prance - Bay it _ asc ; nation and destruction of submerged wrecks, and the recovery of| were invariably of so favorable a character, ‘that the Imperial 
a : mE me Mey eo nt iene roe ep ®, | sunken property, are among the principal objects of the invention. | Government has ordered the inventor to supply several of the 
ae ee ~ bn - Sasustiann, page ay io capatite y on hed a ag Nn oy my Boyd and bottoms} French seaports with sets of his apparatus, which cost little more 
ceeigepiing 0 tenap pepeiatinn, ond the ssemenien of ily Gre poe a to discover and caulk any leaks that may have! than one-third the price usually paid for a common diver's hel- 
duced in abundance. 








DANDURAN’S NEW DIVING APPARATUS. 


F Tux male and female divers who collect sponge in the sea, near 
Rhodes, are able to remain under water for ten minutes or more. 
A similar capacity is possessed by the pearl divers of the Persian 
Gulf. But the requirements of modern science demand the in- 
vention of an apparatus that shall render it almost as easy to 
work under water as above. Bells, helmets, and other machines 
have been contrived, and have been used with more or less 
success; but they have generally failed in one important parti- 
cular—they have never been able to overcome the difficulty, from 
the increased pressure of the air within the helmet or bell, con- 
sequent upon sinking in deep water. Thus the individual, how- 
ever abundantly provided with air, soon finds his breathing 
painful. 

M. Danduran, a French engineer of considerable eminence, has 
planned certain improvements in the diving art by which this 
evil may be remedied. We will at once describe the mechanism 
and the peculiar principle of his apparatus. It consists of a 
copper bell, in shape somewhat resembling an ordinary umbrella, 
partially collapsed or closed, fitted with glass plates, and suffi- 
ciently large to cover a man down to the waist. Under this sin- 
gular kind of roof is slung a saddle of lead, weighing nearly 
a hundred and fifty pounds, which serves the twofold object of 7 L 
forming a convenient seat for the diver, and of precipitating the € 
machine vertically through thegwater to the intended depth. N a + 

Passing through the bell—entering at one side and coming out = A) , he Wi cy As #e 
at the other—is a strong gutta percha pipe, about an inch and a ) . A iii ‘ \Ee cn. VALE 2 AMS ' 4 “S 
half in diameter, passing on a level with the mouth of the person | ‘hi lig Ww bes dh — 
seated inside on the saddle of lead. Both ends of this tube pro- 1 iG) ae wit A , all ai 
ject above the water, however far below the copper bell may sink, = ~ Sa 
and the diver is thus enabled, by means of a flexible mouthpiece, 
perforated like one of the improved French respirators, not only 
to inspire and respire with the utmost facility, but also to speak 
to the persons whose duty it is to guide the apparatus from the 
surface, so as to enable him to move at pleasure from point to 
point of the scene of his operations. Sitting at ease across the 
leaden saddle, M. Danduran’s diver, dressed in a light suit of 
waterproof, instead of the weighty costume which formerly 
encumbered him, has his arms and feet at perfect liberty, and, by 
means of a small engine on the deck of the vessel above, is 
supplied with an abundance of air at the ordinary healthy 
pressure. 

Some experiments with this apparatus were recently made in 
the Thames, in the deepest water, in front of the new Houses of 
Parliament. M. Danduran, who has long been celebrated for his 
ingenuity as an inventor, was present, and himself directed the 
operations, which the Secretary of the Royal Humane Society, 
the principal engineer of the new bridge, and the resident 
engineer, who have had great experience in the application of 
diving labor to the construction of subaqueous piers, attended to 
observe the efficacy of the patented machine. Under the old 
system it was considered dangerous for a man, whether provided 
with a bell or a helmet, to descend to a much greater depth than 
forty feet, the pressure of the air producing congestion of the 
lungs and brain, and threatening suffocation. Moreover, the 
helmet and diving dress of thick leather have been found insup- 
portably heavy, in addition to the old fashioned diver’s shoes, 
with leaden soles upwards of an jnch in thickness. Still more DANDURAN’S NEW DIVING APPARATUS, 
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BAMBOO HUT, FREETOWN, 


met. The experiments made in the Thames were most successful 
in every respect, the machine being sent down repeatedly, and 
the diver performing several brief tasks with singular exactitude, 
as well as rapidity. The engineers present admitted at once, that 
M. Danduran had achieved a remarkable scientific triumph, ex- 
pressing their opinion unhesitatingly, that his apparatus was likely 
to supersede the old helmet, as well as the heavy, cumbrous, and 
unmanageable and dangerous bell. 








SKETCHES IN AND ABOUT FREETOWN, SIERRA 
LEONE, AFRICA. 


Frertown is the chief town of Sierra Leone, an English African 
colony, particularly described by us in former numbers. The 
place is rapidly increasing in size, although it is known as the 
‘‘white man’s grave.” Our engravings represent a “ bamboo 
hut,’’ which is in course of erection, and the interior of a piazza 
of a house of the better class. The climate of Freetown, as 
might be supposed, absolutely demands but little to protect the 
inhabitants from the weather, shade and a roof to shed the rain 
being quite sufficient. A few bamboo posts put in the ground 
and carefully thatched, with the sides either covered with the 
same material or with boards, is a “ first-class house.’”’ In the 
better class of dwellings the rafters extend over the eaves of the 
house, and are wrought into a covering to a piazza, which 
affords a grateful lounging-place at all times of the day. The 
negroes everywhere, whether in Africa or in the United States, 
if at all civilized, have very good ideas of comfort, and seem to 
delight in giving to their dwellings an air of comfort not often 
imitated by the same humble class of people among the white 
population. 

Besides the “liberated Africans’ and their offspring, who form 
the better class of the negro population, and reside in Freetown, 
there are some natives of the neighboring territories, called Sher- 
bros, who have voluntarily located themselves on the soil, either 
to facilitate petty traffic or, from motives perhaps more providen- 
tial, to secure themselves protection within the limits of British 
jurisdiction. These have formed small detached settlements in 
the southern and western districts, which are most remote from 
the capital and nearest to the narrow isthmus which secures to 
the colony the designation of a “ peninsula,” and affords a land 
communication between it and the adjacent countries. Prompted 
by a principle of clanship itself in the smallest communities, and 
even among those who have been liberated promiscuously from 
slavery and settled in the colony, the inhabitants of these little 
villages consist generally of one tribe or nation, and collec- 
tively comprise, with two or three exceptions, the Kassoos and 
Sherbros, of whom the latter are the most numerous, and whose 
native land is most accessible. These native Africans are partic- 
ularly celebrated for the manufacture of ‘* country cloths,” from 
native cotton, which cloths are mostly dyed in various colors and 
patterns, and constitutes generally the only garment admitting 
of a name that is worn by the men, who wear it as a wrapper, 
and not unfrequently in a manner which might be taken for in- 
tuitive good taste. The Sherbros are also remarkable for the 
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SIERRA LEONE, AFRICA. 


beautiful texture and patterns of their mats, hammocks, and 
other articles of similar manufacture. An extremely interesting 
spot on the western shores of the colony, about seven miles from 

eetown, has been selected by a few families of this nation, 
where they are chiefly engaged in fishing, and in a petty traffic 
with the canoes which pass along the coast. 








Tue Dublin bookseller who bought the second copy of the 
“Hamlet” of 1603—if we are not misinformed—for 1s. afd sold 
it for £70, has written a foolish pamphlet on the subject, in 
which he professes to tell the story of the copy so far as he 
knows it,—and we quote his 
words, on this one point, as we 
find them set down.—*‘ This (the 
Dublin copy) belonged to a gentle- 
man who lived in a midland 
county of England. In 1863, 
he was about leaving home, and 
anxious to have a memento of one 
of his family, took from a bundle 
of old pamphlets this time-honored 
relic, which he brought with him 
to London, little thinking that he 
carried back the first edition of a 
play that, perhaps, only escaped 
the fate of ‘les autres exemplaires,’ 
by being brought from the same 
metropolis two hundred and fifty 
years before. He remained in Lon- 
don some months, and afterwards 
removed to Dublin to graduate at 
T. C. D. His occupation being 
connected with education, and my 
principal business being publishing 
in that line, he was one of my 
occasional customers. He being 
no Shakespearian, and thinking 
that the lays of the Venusian poet, 
or the bitter satires of a Persius 
would well supply its place, offer- 
ed it for sale to one bookseller, and 
showed it to another on whose 
judgment he thought he had rea- 
son to depend, to learn its value. 
In neither attempt did he succeed ; 
on account, I suppose, of its insignificant appearance. Imagin- 
ing, as it is now jocosely said, from my shop sign (i. ¢., Shake- 
speare’s Head, ) that I would buy it, he asked me to do so, which 
I did at the price he named. As it had no title, I paid no atten- 
tion to it for some days; but when collating it, I discovered a 
different reading in the last page from that to which I had been 
accustomed; and, on further examination, I found the ‘Old 
Man, Polonius,’ in the character of Corambis. This to me was 








proof that I had in my possession another copy of the ‘ unique 
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Hamlet,’ which the Duke of Devonshire had purchased at a high 
price. Its subsequent history is already before the public.” 


“?T ne Laziest or Men.—There was a soar established some- 
where in England, many years ago, entitled the Lazy Society. 
Applicants for admission were rigidly scrutinized in respect to 
their habits, (occupation they must have none,) natural ten- 
dencies, nervous organization and general appreciation of out- 
ward things. ' 

No person liable to excitement on any subject, or who could 
be coaxed, threatened, wheedled or surprised into exertion or 
effort, stood the slightest chance of membership. 

Under such stringent regulations the society becomes quite 
select, and expulsions were not unfrequent of members who 
had forgotten themselves so far as to be betrayed into momen- 
tary haste, in act or word. 

At length, one unconsciously lazy chap found his way into 
the society, who gave occasion to suspicions that his hour of 
rising in the morning was too early for the reputation of the 
institution. He was seen on several sucessive mornings sitting 
in his rocking-chair, near the front window, at an early hour, 
and information was forthwith lodged with the President, to 
that effect. 


The accused, on being arraigned, was informed of the charge 
against him and confronted by his accusers, who duly proved 
their statements ; when, in reply, the culprit stated that the 
reason he was in his rocking-chair at so early an hour was, that 
he was too d——d lazy to go to bed. 


The society not only accepted his explanation, but deemed 
him a fit subject for the presidency, the incumbent resigned 
with such promptitude as nearly cost him his membership, and 
the lazy rascal was unanimously elected in his stead—a position 
which, we need hardly add, he retained until too lazy to live. 
He actually died of sheer indolence, and was buried with all 
the honors of his lazy position.— NV. Y. Evening Post. 


Rare BENEFIT oF LAzinzess.—It has been common to sneer at 
the lazy man as one destined never to prosper, and an example to 
be shunned by those who would avoid misfortune and all tides in 
this world’s affairs. But the Cincinnati Enquirer tells the story of 
a fellow, the laziest dog for miles around in the country, who a few 
years ago became possessed of certain property in Chicago. Too 
indolent to take care of it, he gave directions to have it sold, and 
did actually dispose of it at various times, but was too lazy to make 
out the deeds. . Meantime the property increased enormously in 
value, and the delays caused by the man’s laziness placed him, at 
the end of a few years, in the possession of an estate worth some 
$200,000, for which at the first he would gladly have accepted 
$20,000. There is one drawback to this story; it seems the man 








was pecuniarily ab/e to be lazy in the outset. 
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INTERIOR OF PIAZA, FREETOWN, SIERRA LLONE, AFRICA. 


A Quakeress jealous of her husband, watched his movements, 
and one morning actually discovered the truant kissing and 
hugging the servant girl. Broadbrim was not long in discover- 
ing the face of his wife, as she peeped through the half open 
door, and rising with all the coolness of a general, thus ad- 
dressed her—‘‘ Betsy, thee had better quit peeping, or thee will 
cause a disturbance in the family.’’ 

Beranger and Lamartine are suffering from indisposition. It 








is said that the former has finished his autobiography. 
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A LOW MAKRIAGE. 
BY MISS MULOCK, 
AUTHORESS OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tur ladies did not appear at lunch. Word was sent down stairs 
that Miss Childe was ‘‘indisposed.’’ I could not by any means get 
to see Mrs. Rochdale, though I hung about the house all day. Near 
dark, I received a message that the mistress wanted me. 

She was sitting in the dining-room, without lights. She sat as 
quiet, as motionless, as a carved figure. I dared not speak to her; 
I trembled to catch the first sound of her voice—my friend, my mis- 
tress, my dear Mrs. Rochdale! 

** Martha!” 

‘Yes, madam.”’ 

I hardly know what prevented my saying or doing, on the im- 
pulse, things that the commonest instinct told me, the moment 
afterwards, ought to be said and done by no one—certainly not by 
me—at this crisis, to Mrs. Rochdale. So, with an effort, 1 stood 
silent in the dim light—as silent and motionless as herself. 

‘*I wish, Martha’”—and her voice was steady now—‘‘I wish to 
send you on a message, which requires some one whom I can im- 
plicitly trust.” 

My heart was at my lips; but of course I only said, ‘ Yes, 
madam.” 

**T want you to go down to the village, to the—the young person 
at the baker’s shop.” 

** Nancy Hine.” 

‘*Is that hername? ‘es, remember: Nancy Hine. Bring her 
here—to the manor-house; without observation, if you can.” 

** 'To-night, madam ?”’ 

**To-night. Make any excuse you choose; or rather, make no 
excuse at all. Say Mrs. Rochdale wishes to speak to her.” 

‘* Any thing more ?”’ I asked softly, after a considerable pause. 

‘Nothing. Go at once, Martha.” 

I obeyed implicitly. Much as this my mission had surprised, nay, 
startled me, I knew Mrs. Rochdale always did what was wisest, best 
to do, under the circumstances. Also, that her conibined directness 
of purpose and strength of character led her to do things utterly 
unthought of by a weaker or less single-hearted woman. 

Though a misty September moonlight, I walked blindly on in 
search of Nancy Hine. 

She was having a lively gossip at the bake-house door. The fire 
showed her figure plainly. Her large rosy arms, whitened with 
flour, were crossed over her decent working-gown. People allowed 
—even the most censorious—that Nancy was, in her own home, an 
active, industrious lass, though too much given to dress of Sundays, 
and holding herself rather above her station every day. 

** Nancy Hine, I want to speak with you a minute.” 


**O, do you, Martha Stretton? Speak out, then. No secrets 
here.”’ 
Her careless, not to say rude, manner irritated me. I just turned 


away and walked down the village. I had not gone many yards 
when Nancy’s hand was on my shoulder, and with a loud laugh at 
my sudden start, she pulled me by a back door into the shop. 

** Now then!” 

The baker’s daughter folded her arms in a rather defiant way. 
iler eyes were bright and open. ‘Lhere was in her manner some 
excitement, coarseness, and boldness; but nothing unvirtuous— 
nothing to mark the fallen girl whom her neighbors were pointing 
the finger at. Icould not loathe her quite as much as I had in- 
tended. 

** Now then ?”’ she repeuted. 

{ delivered Mrs. Rochdale’s message, word for word. 

Nancy seemed a good deal surprised—not shocked, or alarmed, 
or ashamed—merely surprised. 

‘*Wants me, does she? why?” 

**She did not say.” 

** But you guess, of course. Well, who cares? Not I.” 

Yet her brown handsome face changed color. Her hands ner- 
vously fidgeted about—taking off her apron, ‘making herself de- 
cent,” as she called it. Suddenly she stopped. 

‘Has there been any letter—any news—from young Mr. Roch- 
duie ?”” 

**I believe there has; but that is no business of—”’ 

‘Mine, you mean, eh? Come, don’t be so sharp, Martha Stret- 
ton. I'll go with you, only let me put on my best bonnet first.” 

** Nancy Hine,” I burst out, ** do you think it can matter to Mrs. 
Rochdale whether you go in a queen’s or a beggar’s rags, except 
that the rags might suit you best. Come just as you are.” 

*«T will,” cried Nancy, glaring in my face; ‘and you, Martha, 
keep a civil tongue, will you? My father’s daughter is as good as 
yours, or your mistress’s either. Get out o’ shop. I’ll follow’ee. 
1 bean’t afeard.”’ 

That broad accent—broadening as she got angry—those abrupt 
awkward gestures !—what could the young squire, his mother’s son, 
who had lived with that dear mother all his days, have seen attrac- 
tive in Nancy Hine? 

But similar anomalies of taste have puzzled, and will puzzle every 
body—especially women, who in their attachments generally see 
clearer and deeper than men—to the end of time. 

Nancy Hine walked in sullen taciturnity to the manor-house. It 
was already late—nearly all the household were gone to bed. I left 
the young woman in the hall, and went up to Mrs. Rochdale. 

She was sitting before her dressing-room fire absorbed in thought. 
In the chamber close by—in the large state-bed which Mrs. Roch- 
dale always occupied, where generations of Rochdales had been 
born and died—slept the gentle girl whose happiness had been so 
cruelly betrayed. For that the engagement was broken, and for 
sufficient cause, Mr. Rochdale’s answer, or rather non-answer, to 
his mother’s plain letter made now certain, almost beyond a doubt. 

‘*Hush; don’t wake her,” whispered Mrs. Rochdale, hurriedly. 
** Well, Martha ?”’ 

**The young woman—shall I bring her, madam ?” 

** What, here?” Words cannot describe the look of repulsion, 
liatred, horror, which for a moment darkened Mrs. Rochdale’s face 
Perhaps the noblest human being, either man or woman, is born. 
not passionless, but with strong passions to be subjected to ‘firm 
will. If at that moment—one passing moment—she could have 
crushed out of existence the girl who had led away her sou—(for 
Nancy was older than he, and “no fool”)}—I think Mrs. Rochdale 
would have done it. 

The next instant she would have done nothing of the kind; no- 
thing that a generous Christian woman might not do. 

She rose up, saying quietly, ‘The young person cannot come 
here, Martha. Bring her into—let me see—into the drawing-room.” 

There, entering a few minutes after, we found Mrs. Rochdale 
seated on one of the velvet couches, just in the light of the chan- 
delier. 

I do not suppose Nancy Hine had ever been in such a brilliant, 
beautiful room before. She was apparently quite stunned and daz- 








zled by it; curtsied humbly, and stood with her arms wrapped up 

in her shawl, vacantly gazing about her. 

Mrs. Rochdale spoke. ‘‘ Nancy Hine, I believe, is your name?” 

“Yes, my lady. That isum—yes, ma’am, my name is Nancy.” 

She came a little forwarder now, and lifted up her eyes more 
boldly to the sofa. In fact, they both regarded each other keenly 
and long—the lady of the manor and the village girl. 

I observed that Mrs. Rochdale had resumed her usual evening- 
dress, and that no trace of mental disorder was visible in her apparel 
—scarcely even in her countenance. 

“I sent for you, Nancy Hine—(Martha, do not go away, I wish 
that there should be a witness of all that passes between this young 
woman and myself)—I sent for you on account of certain reports, 
more injurious to your character, if possible, than even to that of— 
the other person. Are you aware what reports I mean ?’’ 

‘* Yes, my lady, I be,” 

‘ That is an honest answer, and I like honesty,” said Mrs. Roch- 
dale, after a prolonged gaze at the face, now scarlet with wholesome 
blushes, of the baker’s daughter. With a half-sigh of relief, she 
went on, 

‘You must also be aware that I, as the mother of—that other 
person, can have but one motive in sending for you here,—namely, 
to ask a question which I more than uny one else have a right to 
ask, and to have answered. Do you understand me?” 

**Some’at.”’ ' 

‘* Nancy,” she resumed, after another long gaze, as if struck by 
something in the young woman different from what she had 
expected, and led thereby toaddress her differently from what she 
had at first intended,—*‘ Nancy, I will be plain with you. It is not 
every lady—every mother, who would have spoken with you as | 
speak now, without anger or blame—only wishing to get from you 
the truth. If I believed the worst—if you were a poor girl whom my 
son had—had wronged, I would still have pitied you. Knowing him 
and now looking at you, I do not believe it. I believe you may have 
been foolish, light of conduct; but not guilty. Tell me—do tell 
me’”’—and the mother’s agony broke through the lady’s calm and 
dignified demeanor—* one word to assure me it is so!” 

But Nancy Hine did ‘not utter that word. She gave a little faint 
sob, and then dropped her head with a troubled awkward air, as if 
the presence of Lemuel’s mother—speaking so kindly, and looking 
her through and through—was mere then she could bear. 

That poor mother, whom this last hope had failed, to whom her 
only son now appeared not only as a promise-breaker, but the 
systematic seducer of a girl beneath his own rank—between whom 
and himself could exist no mental union, no false gloss of sentiment 
to cover the foulness of mere sensual passion—that poor mother 
sank back, and put her hand over her eyes, as if she would fain 
henceforth shut out from her sight the whole world. - 

.After a while, she forced herself to look at the girl once more,— 
who, now recovering fiom her momentary remorse, was busy casting 
admiring glances, accompanied with one or two curious smiles, 
around the drawing-room. 

“From your silence, young woman, I must conclude that I was 
mistaken; that—but I will spare you. You will have enough to 
suffer. There now remains only one question which I desire—which 
I am compelled—to ask: How long has this—this”—she seemed to 
choke over the unuttered word—* lasted ?” 

*« Dunnot know what you mean.” 

‘I must speak plainer, then. How long, Nancy Hine, have you 
been my son’s-Mr, Rochdale’s—mistress ?” 

‘* Not a day--not an hour,” cried Nancy, violently, coming close 
to the sofa. ‘Mind what you say, Mrs. Rochdale. I’m an honest 
girl. I’m as good as you. I’m Mr. Rochdale’s wife!” 

Mr. Rochdale’s mother sat mute, and watched the girl take from 
a ribbon round her neck a ring—an unmistakable wedding-ring, and 
slip it with a determined push on her large working-woman’s finger. 
This done, she thrust it right in the lady’s sight. 

** Look’ee, What do ’ee say to that? He putitthere. All your 
anger cannot take it off. I am Mrs, Lemuel Rochdale, your son’s 
wife.”’ . 

‘“‘Ah!” shrinking from her. But the next minute the true 
womanly*feeling came into the virtuous mother’s heart. “Better 
this—than—what they said. Better a thousand times. Thank 
God!” 

With .a.sigh, long and deep, she sat down, and again covered her 
eyes, as if trying to realise the amazing—impossible truth. ‘Then 
she said slowly, ‘‘ Martha, I think this’’»—she hesitated what name 
to give Nancy; finally gave no name at all—‘*‘I think she had bette: 
go away.” 

Nancy, quite awed and moved—all her boldness gone, was creep- 
ing out of the room after me, when Mrs. Rochdale called us back. 

‘Stay; at this hour of the night it is not fitting that—my son’s 
wife—should be out alone. Martha, ask your father to see her safe 
home.” 

‘The baker’s daughter turned at the door, and said, ‘‘ Thank’ee, 
uy lady ;”’ but omitted her courtsey this time. 

And Mrs. Rochdale had found her daughter-in-law ! 

* * * ” * * « 7 

Ere we well knew what had happened, the whole dynasty at the 
manor-house was changed. Mrs. Rochdale was gone; she left 
before her son returned from Scotland, and did not once see him. 
Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale, late Nancy Hine, was installed as lady of 
the manor. 

Such a theme of gossip had not been vouchsafed our county for a 
hundred years. Of a surety they canvassed it over—talked it lite- 
rally threadbare. 

Mrs. Rochdale escaped it fortunately. She went abroad with Sir 
John and Miss Childe. All the popular voice was with her and 
against her son. ‘They said he had killed that pretty gentle creature 
—who, however, did not die, but lived to suffer—perhaps better still, 
to overcome suffering ; that he had broken his noble mother’s heart. 
Few of his old friends visited him; not one of their wives visited his 
wife. He had done that which many “ respectable” people are more 
shocked at than at amy species of profligacy—he had made a low 
slarriage. 

Society was hard upon him, harder than he deserved. At least 
they despised him and his marriage for the wrong cause. Not 
because his wife was, when he chvse her, a woman thoroughly 
beneath him in education, tastes, and feelings,—because from this 
inferiority it was impossible he could have felt for her any save the 
lowest and most degrading kind of loye,—but simply because she was 
a village girl—a baker’s daughter ! 

Sic John Childe said to Lemuel’s mother, in a lofty compassion, 
the only time he was ever known to refer to the humiliating 
and miserable occurrence, ‘‘ Madam, whatever herself might have 
been, the disgrace would have been lightened had your son not 
married.a person of such low origin. Shocking! —a baker's 

ter !”’ 

‘Sir Jobn,” said Mrs. Rochdale with dignity, ‘‘if my son had 
chosen @ woman suitable and worthy of being his wife, I would not 
have mindéd had she been the daughter of the meanest laborer in 
the land.” 

* * “ * * * * * 


** Miss Martha!” called out our rector’s wife to me one day, “is 
it true, that talk I hear ot Mrg. Rochdale’s coming home ?” 
** Quite true I believe. 
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«‘ And where will she come to? Not to the manor-house?” 

‘Certainly not.” I fear there was a bitterness in my tone, for 
the good old lady looked at me reprovingly. 

“My dear, the right thing for us in this world is to make the 
very best of that which, having happened, was consequently 
ordained by Providence to happen. And we often find the worst 
things not so bad, after all. I was truly glad to-day to hear that 
Mrs. Rochale was coming home.” 

‘But not home to them,—not to the manor-house. 
a house in the village. She will never meet them, any more than 
when she was abroad.” . " 

‘‘ But she will hear of them. That does great good sometimes. 

«‘ When there is any good to be heard.” 

“I have told you, Martha, and I hope you have told Mrs. Roch- 
dale, that there is good. When first I called on Mrs. Lemuel, it 
was simply in my character as the clergyman’s wife, doing what I 
believed my duty. I found that duty easier than I had expected. 

‘* Because she remembered her position ”—(‘‘ Her former position, 
my dear,” corrected Mrs. Wood)—*“ because she showed off no airs 
and graces, but was quiet, humble, and thankful, as became her, for 
the kindness you thus showed.” 

“ Because of that, and something more. Because thg more I have 
Seen of her the more I feel, that though not exactly to be liked, she 
is to be respected. She has sustained tolerably well a most difficult 
part,—that of an ignorant person suddenly raised to wealth ; envied 
and abused by her former class, utterly scouted and despised by 
her present one. She has had to learn to comport herself as mis- 
tress where she used to be an inferior. I can hardly imagine a greater 
trial, as regards social position.” ah ts 

“Position? She has none. No ladies except yourself will visit 
her. Why should they ?” 

«« My dear, why should they not? A woman who, since her mar- 
riage, has conducted herself with perfect propriety, befitting the 
sphere to which she was raised ; has lived retired, and forced herself 
into no one’s notice; who is, whatever be her shortcomings in edu- 
eMtion and refinement of character, a good wife, a kind mistress—”’ 

‘‘ How do you know that ?” 

‘Simply becayse her husband is rarely absent a day from home; 
because all her servants have remained with her, and spoken well of 
her, these five years.” , 

I could not deny these facts. They were known to the whole 
neighborhood. The proudest of our gentry were not wicked enough 
to shut their eyes to them, even when they contemptuously stared 
at Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale driving drearily about in long summer 
afternoons in her lonely carriage, with not a single female friend to 
pay a morning visit to, or suffer the like infliction from; not even at 
church, when quizzing her large figure and heavy gait,—for she had 
not become more sylph-like with added years,—they said she was 
growing “crumbie,” like her father’s loaves, and wondered she 
would persist in wearing the finest bonnets of all the congregation. 

Nay, even I, bitter as I was, really pitied her, one sacrament day, 
when she unwittingly advanced to the first “ rail”’ of communicants; 
upon which all the other “respectable” Christians hung back till 
the second. After that the Rochdales were not seen again at the 
communion. Who could marvel? we 

It was notited, by some to his credit, by others as a point for ridi- 
cule, that her husband always treated her, abroad and at home, with 
respect and consideration. Several times a few hunting neighbors, 
lunching at the manor-house, brought word how Mrs. Lemuel Roch- 
dale had taken the mistress’s place at table, in a grave, taciturn 
way, so that perforce every one had to forget entirely that he had 
ever joked and laughed over her father’s counter with the ci-devant 
Nancy Hine. 

For that honest old father, he had soon ceased to give any trouble 
to his aristocratic son-in-law, having died quietly,—in a comfortable 
and honorable bedroom at the manor-house, too,—and been buried 
underneath an equally comfortable and honorable head-stone to the 
memory of ‘‘ Mr. Daniel Hine ;” ‘‘ baker” was omitted, to the great 
indignation of our village, who thought that if a tradesman could 
“carry nothing” else, he ought at least to carry the stigma of his 
trade out with him into the next world. 

Mrs. Rochdale came home,—to the only house in the neighborhood 
which could be found suitable. It was a little distance from the 
village, and three miles from the manor-house. Many, I believe, 
wished her to settle in some other part of the county; but she 
briefly said that she “ preferred”’ living here. 

Her jointure, and an additional allowance from the estate, which 
was fully and regularly paid by my father,—still Mr. Rochdale’s 
steward,—was, I believe, the only link of association between her 
and her former home. Nor did she apparently seek for more. The 
only possible or probable chance Of her meeting the inhabitants of 
the manor-house was at Thorpe church; and she attended a chapel- 
of-ease in the next parish, which was, as she said, ‘‘nearer.” She 
fell into her old habits of charity,—her old simple life; and though 
her means were much reduced, every one, far and near, vied in 
showing her attention and respect. 

But Mrs. Rochdale did not look happy. She had grown much 
older,—was decidedly ‘‘an elderly lady” now. Instead of her fair 
calm aspect, was a certain unquiet air, a perpetual looking and long- 
ing for something she did not find. For weeks after she came to 
her new house she would start at strange knocks, and gaze eagerly 
after the strange horsemen passing the window, as if she thought, 
‘*he may come to see his mother.” But he did not; and after a 
time she settled down into the patient dignity of hopeless pain. 

Many people said, because Lemuel’s name was never heard on her 
lips, that she cherished an implacable resentment towards him. 
That, I thought, was not true. She might have found it hard to for- 
give him,—most mothers would; but did any mother ever find any 
pardon impossible ? 

She had still his boyish portrait hanging beside his father’s in her 
bedroom; and once opening by chance a drawer usually kept locked, 
I found it contained—what? Lemuel’s childish muslin frocks, his 
boyish cloth cap, his fishing rod, and an old book of flies. 

After that, who could believe his mother “‘ implacable ?” 

Yet she certainly was a great deal harder than she used io be; 
harsher and quicker in her judgments; more unforgiving of little 
faults in those about her. With regard to her son, her mind was 
absolutely impenetrable. Sheseemed to have fortified andintrenched 
herself behind a strong endurance; it would take a heavy stroke to 
reach the citadel—the poor desolate citadel of the forlorn mother’s 
heart. 

The stroke fell. None can doubt Who sent it, nor why it came. 

Mrs. Rochdale was standing at the school-house door, when my 
cousin’s lad George, who had been to see the hunt pass, ran 
hastily in. 

**O mother, the squire’s thrown, and killed.”’ 

** Killed!” Oh, that shriek! May I never live to hear such 
another! 

‘The tale, we soon found, was incorrect: Mr. Rochdale had only 
been stunned, and seriously injured, though not mortally. But—his 
poor mother! 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





A suap, ‘‘the first of the season,” was caught at Savannah on 
the 26th ult., and was sold for 930. 
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‘HUN TING TON;” 


Modern ‘Tnsanity'! 


A TALE OF 


FORGERY & FASHION, 


FOUNBED ON FACT, AND ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
RECENT EVENTS, WHICH HAVE DEVELOPED 
A NEW CURRENT IN THE OCEAN 
OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


BY THADDEUS W. MEIGHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
CLOUD AND SUNSHINE. 


‘¢One looked like Juno, 

The other, dove-eyed, fragile and retiring, 

Appear’d the type of modesty.’’—Scrap Book. 
‘*T TELL you,’’ said the queenly Julia Bowen, casting aside 
her bonnet with an air of recklessness, mixed with deter- 
mination, and throwing her heavy velvet cloak upon an 
ottoman, in one corner of a splendid apartment in a man- 
sion on Twenty-third street, ‘‘I tell you he must be won 
—won at any sacrifice !’’ 

The girl addressed was undoing her street toilet with 
perfect coolness and deliberation. She was the reverse of 
the other in appearance. Julia Bowen was a voluptuous, 
dark and imposing beauty, fully developed, and looked as 
if she was born to command either man or woman. Mary 
Schuyler was petite, girlish and fair-skinned, and seemed 
modelled for dependence and obedience. Her mild blue 
eye, veiled by the deep fringe of the drooping lids, con- 
trasted most strikingly with the imperious, glittering black 
eye of her companion. The latter expressed self-reliance 
and daring, the former diffidence and meekness. 


** Must be won,”’ said Mary, in a low soft tone. ‘‘ Must 
is a formidable word, Julia.’’, 
‘Por you, perhaps; for me it has no terrors, I repeat 


—he must be won.’’ 

**Do you love him, really? I begin to fear you do.” 
Mary, as she uttered these words, modestly took a svat 
beside Julia. 

‘* Love him !”’ 

The imperious beauty started to her feet, as she scorn- 
fully geve vent to this exclamation, and then paced the 
floor with a hurried and uneven gait, baring her broad 
forehead with her nervous hands, and breathing like a 
high-mettled racer about to contend with a spirited ad- 
versary. 

‘* What else but love could move you so deeply ?”’ quietly 
asked Mary. She betrayed no emotion, yet a close, a very 
close observer would have seen that although her eyelids 
drooped, a glance of deep and earnest inquiry was shot 
from beneath them. 

“Would you know ?”’ asked Julia, suddenly curbing her 
vehemence, and resuming her seat; ‘‘ listen—there is but 
one other passion that can move us as deeply as Love, and 
that is Hare !’’ 

‘Why should you hate him? He has never done you an 
injury.’’ 

‘‘He has! He has dared to pretend affection for me 
and then treat me with indifference !’’ 

“Which,” remarked Mary, with a demure smile, 
‘should be met with indifference.”’ 

“T have tried that plan,” said Julia, quickly, ‘but it 
has proven ineffectual.” 

‘Let him go. There are others that do love you. 
courage them.’’ 

“Never! That man shall not live who can say that 
Julia Bowen was rejected by him. If I do not bring him 
to my feet he will have the power to say so, for I have 
manifested a preference in his favor so publicly that it has 
been the theme of gossip everywhere.’’ 

‘But you say you did not feel that preference.” 

‘* The world thinks I did.” 

‘Who cares for the worid ?”’ exclaimed Mary, with an 
vily sigh. 

“I do !—you do; yes, calmly as glides the current of 
your life, you care for the world and its opinions. I— 
impulsive, ambitious, aye, vain! Icare for nought else. 
This man—this Charles Hunter—is necessary to my happi- 
ness. I covet his wealth.’’ 

“Young Lester is devoted to you, and he is worth 
$100,000.” e 

“The principal of which he never touches,”’ said Julia, 
with scorn. 

‘* Yet, he lives like a gentleman.”’ 

“Like an elaborated machine kept in excellent order, 
rather,”’ continued the proud beauty. 

“Pm sure you would have ull the elegant necessaries 
of life, as his wife,’’ urged the modest Mary. 

** Necessaries !’’ 


En 


cried Julia —*I have those now i 
want more. I want gold cnough to be profuse in my ex- 
penditures. I would have an abundance beyond ti» 
dard of mere necessity. Hunter is to: ouly iru a el, 
rich, but he cares nothing for money. He gains it with 
the utmost ease, and he values it ro litile that the squan- 
dering of thousands would produc: av unpre sign on him. 
i would strive, Mary, above all my associa &3, over whose 
shillings it would be eestacy for me to sow dollars.” 

‘* As Mrs. Hunter, I readily admit you could do all thi 
Hunter is worth half a million, so men say.”’ 4 


“Ay | and at the rate he is amassing funda, will soon be 
a millionaire. “Oh!” exclaimed Se Juno-like Julia, as 
her face glowed with eager desire, ‘‘ what could I not do 
with a million from which to replenish my exchequer !”’ 

Mary stole another glance of fire without being perceived 
at ber companion, and then said : 

“T perfectly comprehend, now, that you must win him, 
a8 you said, at any sacrifice.’ 

“* And you shall aid me.’’ 

“Of what possible use can I be in such an affair?’ in- 
terrogated Mary, with an innocent air. 

“You can be of great use to me in it,” answered Julia 
with a majestic nod, expressive of condescension. 


§ii‘‘I would rather not be connected with it in any way 
whatever,’’ said Mary with timidity. 

“Not for my sake! fie! He regards you as a child; and 
treats you with the utmost confidence because he thinks 
you are simple and unsuspicious. It shall be your task 
to worm his secrets from him—to catch the tone and 
tenor of his thoughts—to weigh his motives, estimate his- 
tastes, lay bare, for my benefit, his desires, aspirations, 
and innermost sentimepts. With this material, I think 
my skill will enable me to fashion a triumph.” 

“One would imagine, to hear you talk, that I was a 
Richelieu, instead of an unsophiscicated, unambitious girl, 
whom nobody torments with flattery, or persecutes with 
attentions,’ remarked Mary, after reflecting an instant 
upon the above address. , 

“ You are a woman, and I never yet knew a woman who 
could not outwit even a minister of state when she tried.”’ 

“ Well,”? said Mary, ‘“‘I suppose I am to consider my- 
self compelled te undertake this mission.’’ 

‘“If you please.’’ 

“Remember, I meddle myself in this love, or, more 
properly speaking, money adventure, entirely at your sug- 
gestion.’’ 

‘Of course I will remember it, and after we have suc- 
ceeded—for I look upon success as a certainty—you shall 
be reward 

‘Mercy on us, do you think I sell my friendship, Julia?”’ 

“TJ think that, like myself, you would not look upon a 
few golden additions to the contents of your purse as be- 
ing unwelcome or burthensome. There, not another 
word! And now that this compact is settled, I feel better. 
Iam a'most sorry that I sought the preeincts of Wall street 
to see if I could lure him from his dingy den. N’importe, 
he will soon be here.’’ 

Her countenance became radiant and joyful at this 
thought, and so, we think, did Mary’s ; but the joy and 
radiance depicted on the face of the latter made but a 
momentary stay. Were they reflected from the face of 
Julia, or did they emanate from the heart of the meek 
and child-like Mary? 

They separated, and each went to her private room. It 
was a private hotel they were in. What a world of in- 
trigue is embodied in a private hotel in New York city ! 

Julia Bowen closed the door of her apartment, and then 
indulged in exultant gestures. 

‘*Poor girl,” she soliloquised, ‘‘ how pliant and docile 
sheis! How self-denying and how single-minded! She 
is just the ally I would have chosen from among a thou- 
sand. How fortunate that she came to live here, and how 
wise in me to cultivate her acquaintance.’’ 

Mary glided noiselessly into her chamber and sat down 
upon her bedside. Theré she remained in deep, but appa- 
rently placid thought, for about five minutes, and then 
sle arose, drew out from beneath her pillow a miniature 
rosewood writing-desk, and was socn busied in penning a 
note. It was a school-girl style of calligraphy she in- 
dulged in ; round, clear, and terribly suggestive of the 
copy-book. Once, while writing, she bit her under lip, and 
knitted her brow as if attacked by some sharp pang, but 
apart from this there was nothing to indicate that she was 
writing anything more important than an order for an 
assortment of worsted with which to finish her embroi- 
@ery, or a set of new cambric handkerchiefs to carry to 
church. 

* * * * 7 - - 
CHAPTER I.—A NOVEL CONSPIRACY. 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.’’—Scriptures. 


We must leave our friends of the first chapter for a 
short time, while we pay a visit to the most fashien- 
able as well as the largest hotel on Broadway, and bring 
forward persons who will figure hegeaness A in this 
‘* strange, eventful history.” 

We will proceed without ceremony to one o of the upper 
rooms of this grand hotel—a room furnished with exqui- 
site taste in some respects, and most abominable vulgarity 
in others. Mixed with articles of vertu are stumps of 
cigars; hanging beside gems of pictures are coats and 
vests; and on the costly velvet tap stry which covers tlie 
floor have been placed three or four pairs of boots that 
have done their owner all the service he could reasonably 
require of them. 

The regular occupant of this apartment is present. 
That is he, seated at that small table, in which there is a 
multiplicity of drawers, and the rich pearl and ivory inlay 
ing work of which is almost wholly concealed by a pile ot 
letters and notes of all the shapes and sizes imaginable. 

Do you think him handseme? 

Now, if you are a woman, or expect to grow to bea 
woman, you will answer ‘‘ yes.’’ All the ladiés think him 
extremely handsome, albeit we men—ont of mere pique 
and envy it may be—do not confess a belief that he is 
‘any great shakes’’ in the. way of personal appearance; 
but look at him and don’t fail to mark his elegant mous- 
tache and neat half whiskers. 

The above is all of this beautiful and Liylly interesting 
story that will be published in our columns. We give this 
asasample. The continuation of ii cau be found only in 
the ‘‘ Ledger of Romance,” the great fumily weekly paper, 
for which the most popular writers in tie country contri- 


bute, and wisich ean be found at all the stores throughout 
the ci\y cui coun iy where papersare sold. Remember to 
ask ¢ ** Ledger of Romance ”’ of Jan‘17, and in it you 


will yo. the continuation of the story frou where it leaves 
off neve. If you can not get a copy at any news office, the 
publisher of the Ledger will mail you a copy on the receipt 
of five cents. It is mailed to subscribers at $2 00 a year, 
or two copies for $3 00. It is the handsomest and best 
family paper in the country, and is characterized by a high 
moral tone. 
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chusetts Bay in New England.’ The parties present, and described 
with iif~-lke minuteness, are Governor Winthrop, Deputy-Governor 
Dudley, and other members of the Council known in colon! 

— assembled for the trial of Pillip Joy. Mibecquent. events 
lroitiy interwoven in the ‘romance,’ * The 
a ¢ haga certain charm that will not permit A its noe laid 
aside without perusal.” 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 119 Nassau street, 
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HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many bundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete With it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price, 60c. and 
$1 per bott le. 

Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United’ States. 

000 


HALON’S MAGIC HAFR DYE.—One of the 

very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 

it to be beyond comparison; and, being a vegetable production, no 

injury can possibly be done to the skin, It is easily applied, and 

you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself, Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, ‘at 197 ew corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores througbout the United’ seston’ 

000 








HALON’S pAPHIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIE A great ——_ for beautifying the Skin 

and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c. "a sure and sale 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. Af 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands 
and white, and for all inflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great ‘remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, aud 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and all Drug- 
on and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. 








London; and | by all druggists, at 25c., 62}¢c., and $1 per pot. 





RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
ih your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! on ne 
diildren have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celdbrated 
Fluid. Should the color be unpleasirg, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dre 
willgnagically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
description. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of as is unri- 
valled. These articles are warranted the best in the w B6ld 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world. alt W 





HOMAS ROBJOHN, Cea Senatas 
MAKER AND JEWELLER, 166 BOWERY. 
EEN BROOME AND SPRING STREETS. 
CHRONOMETERS 4ND ~ TO cane, 


HIS IMPROVED DOUBLE LUC KING CHRONOMETERS, 
which are werranted to run perfectly when carried on horseback 
or railway trains. 
A general assortment of watches, Jewellry and table ware con- 
pow = 4 on hand, Chronometers and watches left to be repaired will 
receive special attentiou. 67-68 


MOTT’S 
INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN RANGE. 
—<_—— 


URING the short period since they were intro- 
daced, have become so great a favorite with the Public by one 
recommending em to another, that sales bave increased to su 
great an extent that we have been compelled to increase our foupdry 
to meet the demand. The oveDs are constructed on an entirelyMew 
principle, (recently patented,) 80 as to give the greatest amount of 
heat with the smallest quantity of coal. We have three sizes, with 
or without Water Backs. We warrant all our Ranges that are set 
by us when used, as per card of directions. Please call and examine 
the Range, and satisfy yourself. 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON bs 

264 & 266 Wattr Street, New York. 

We also manufacture Stoves, Furnaces, Cast Iron Pipe, > a 
Vases, Mott's Patent School Furniture, &c, 








HOMAS A. WILMURT, 
LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER. 
652 Broadway, near Bleecker Street. 
FRAMES REGILT. 
We are constantly getting up original designs and combinations 
of ornamant, including a superb design by Cou. T. B. TaorPrx, com 
posed of the borron LANT, in all ite stages of growth, e000 





ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wuolesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manuiactured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as We guarantee it to be tree from any trace deleterious matter. 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwieut & Co., 11 Old Slip. 
12 mo 34-85 





HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, ror sone 
EYES, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, <4 = WORST FORMS OF 
CATARRH., Sent by mail, post-paid, to y address, on receipt 
of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, J, Dunno, Albany, N. ¥. 
6 mo 32-58 





YON’S MAGNETIC POWDER AND PILLS, 
FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF INSECTs AND VERMIN.—This 
Powder differs from ali other insect banes tn two essential icu- 
lare! It ine nothing poi to buman beings or domestic 
and is the only article known which immediately and inva- 
ae bed-bugs, roaches, fleas, ante, moths, plant-insects, 








mosquitoes, mas and all other insects. 
MANUEL LYON, 424 Broadway. 
ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 


TRACTS OF VANILLA, RUSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring custards, cakes, ices, Jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &c. These Extracts have justly obtained 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 

Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, isa desideratum long sought for. es of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others. Price 
of each 26 cents per bottle, ured and sold, wholesale and 


by 
‘JOHN JONES, Druggist, 122 Houston street, New York, 
12 mo 9-61 





F°, A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 


FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


FOR COSTIVEN ESS take Ay er’s Pills. 
me A inbiowstion take mike ayer rt Coe wy Eoetoms. 
take sg «Pe Pectoral. 


POR OOUr T mbes Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR BRONCHITIS take A) er’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Piils. 
ps | INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
R DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills, 
R CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s ee 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take are 
All Druggists sell them everywhere 
12 mo 35-86 





HUNT, Gentlemen’ s Boot and Shoe Store, 

No, 430 BROADWAY, New Yors. 
Dress Boots made to order of the best French Calfékin for $3 75. 
ne Boots, $4. Double-soled Water-proof, $4 60. Pateu Leather 








_ "HUNT would Pp lly call attention to his new style of 
Wellington Boots, Ae =ry above the knee, outside the pantaloons, 
80 well adapted to the coming Season. These will be made 


from a superior quality of varnished ae heats, manufactured expressly 
for the purpose, will be sold cheaper than at any other establish- 
ment in the City. Price from $7 to $12. 

000 





HEELER AND. un LLSON, 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all 
Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 843 
We recetved the Gold Medal end Diploma ai the Par of 
can Institute, for the best Sowing be 


factort Machin 


TEs sae 





eee 


ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! DOUGLAS AND 
SHERWOOD, WnoLessLe Manuracrurens oF Laptes Sxrers, 

of al! styles and vee mor to ne euvely poy To extent. 

apd examine their goods al igh Broan New ¥. York, rata 
The firm at the late = ° 





RUITS, WINES, LIQUORS AND 
C1@aRs. ~ + a 


BABCOCK. 
(No. 585 ‘Drosdway, Cor N ) 
at bis new and spl furnish house- 
keepers (rom , 2 ‘well-selected stock, mune 


and Liquors, ie fremeat ead abolecet Paorry, Boe-Savervd Oagae 
other family stores. é 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.: 





(Jan. 17, 1857. 














HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN A. KING, GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK. 


Joun A. Kuxa, the present Governor of the “ Empire State,” 
‘was born in this x! in 1788, and is consequently in the 69th 
of his age. He was the eldest son of the Hon. Rufus 
; and, as the family is a most remarkable one in many 
respects, and has occupied a large space in the history of the 
country, we have thought it not inappropriate to refer to them 
briefly in this connection. 

Rufus King’s long and brilliant career as an orator, statesman 
and diplomatist, affords a shining example, and possesses unusual 
interest to the student of American history. Few men have left 
so large a mark or fairarecord. Born in Massachusetts, his first 
‘entrance into public life was as a member of the Legislature of 
his native State. From 1784 until the close of the ‘“ Congress 
of the Confederation,” he represented Massachusetts in that body, 
‘where he was chairman of many of its most important commit- 
tees, and an acknowledged leader in its exciting debates. He 
was also a delegate to the Convention that framed the “ Federal 
Constitution” in 1787, and enacted a very conspicuous part in 


place of Mr. Adams. 
most popular leader of his party, and it was their intention to 
have run him again for the Presidency, no/ens volens, in 1828, 
had he lived until that time. His election was very gencrally 
conceded by the presses and politicians of that px riod, but he 
died in 1827, at the ripe age of seventy-three, full of years and 
honors. His death was regarded as a national calamity, for no 
name had been more conspicuous in the annals of the country, 
not merely as connected with the history of parties, but with 
that of the formation and establishment of the federal republican 
system. Politicians of every denomination bore testimony to 


and virtues. What gives peculiar interest to the career of Rufus 
King, at the present time, is the fact that he was an early, con- 
sistent and unflinching advocate of “ Free-soil.” He originated 
the celebrated ordinance of 1787, erroneously ascribed to Jeffer- 
son. His draft of this great measure was presented to the Conti- 
nental Congress by his colleague, Nathan Dane, of Mass., because 
he was engaged in New York at the time, in the business of the 
convention that was framing the “‘ Federal Constitution.” He was 
the leader par excellence, of the party in Congress which opposed 


its difficult deliberations. He removed to New York in 1787, 
and was elected the first United States Senator from that State. 
His commanding talents and high — character were readi- 
ly acknowl and at once gave him the proud position of the 


leader of the te. His eloquence is said to have been of the 
most ing order. His h unquestionably excluded 
Albert Gallatin from his seat in the Senate. The citizens of New 


York paid him and his intimate friend Alexander Hamilton the 
high compliment of refusing to hear them when they desired to 
address a public meeting called to uphold the famous “ Jay Trea- 
ty” with Great Britain, because they feared that the persuasive 
eloquence of these two men might overcome the popular objec- 
tions to the treaty. They accomplished their purpose, however, 
by publishing a series of papers over the signature of “ Camillus.’’ 
He was re-elected for the second term in 1796, but resigned in 
1796 to accept the mission to England from General Washing- 
ton, who had previously tendered him the Department of State, 
which Mr. King declined. He was also Minister to England 
under John Quincy Adams, and it was universally cenceded on 
both sides of the Atlantic that no diplomatist ever acquitted him- 





Mr. King was by far the strongest and | 


; é | guard for the perpetuity of its institutions, and the only true 
the value of his public services, and the eminence of his talents | 





self with greater credit or filled the post with more grace, dig- 
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HiS EXCELLENCY JOHN A. KING, GOVERNOR OF NeW YORK. 


the admission of Missourias a slave State in 1820, and his speeches | 
on this subject when he was pitted against Wm. Pinckney, of | 
Md., leader of the other party, are among the most interesting | 
records of the Senate. His great services to the cause of freedom 
on this occasion socured him the support of Martin Van Buren 
and other leading democrats, and thereby ensured his return to | 


| the U. 8. Senate by an opposition legislature. | 


The high-toned conservatism of such men as Rufus King and 
his cotemporaries, Alexander Hamilton and Cov. Tompkins, | 
(which is the strongest element of a republic, the greatest safe- | 


democracy,) is a prominent characteristic of his descendants, 
which they all possess in an eminent degree. It is not a common 
thing for children to inherit the characteristics of such a father as 
Rufus King. 

Edward King, the youngest son of Rufus King, and said to 
have been the cleverest of them all, was born in 1795, and mi- 
grated to Cincinnati, where he died in 1831. There was no man 
in that State who enjoyed a greater degree of popular favor. He 
married the daughter of Gov. Worthington, and greatly distin- 
guished himself as Speaker ef the Ohio Senate, He was a candi- 





nity and ability. He was again sent to the United States Se 


nate from New York in 1813 and 1820, having been elected for 
four full terms in all. He was repeatedly solicited by his party 
to be its candidate for Governor, but invariably declined. In 
1816 he was nominated for this office, without his consent and 
against his wishes, but was defeated by Daniel D. Tompkins, the 
candidate of the dominant party, who, though a political 

nent, was his warm personal friend. In 1821 he was amem' 

of the Convention for amending the Constitution. He was the 
candidate of the original Federal party for Vice President in 1804, 
(Jefferson’s second term,) when he received the electoral votes of 
three States. He was again a candidate for the same office in 
1808, (Madison’s first term,) when he received the electoral votes 
of seven States, including the entire vote of New England except 
Vermont. He was the candidate of the same party for Presi- 
dent in 1816, (against Monroe,) and received the electoral votes 
of three States. In the next Presidential contest he declined 
running and Mr. Munroe was re-elected without opposition, if 
we except the vote of one single elector from New Hampshire 
for John Q. Adams. He also refused the use of his name as a 








candidate in 1824, when he would inevitably have been elected in 
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date for U. S. Senator in the caucus of his party that elected 
Ewing at his first term, and was defeated by only a single vote. 
Henry Clay has left it recorded as having given his unqualified 
opinion that “‘ Edward King was the most eloquent speaker he 
ever heard.” 

The next brother was the late Hon. James G. King, who was 
born in 1791. He was one of the most eminent bankers that 
this country ever produced. His high personal traits and great 
mental abilities gave a dignity and character to our commercial 
community, at home and abroad, that it had never before enjoyed. 
He was assistant Adjutant-General of the State Artillery during 
the war, and his fellow-citizens since then have forced political 
distinction upon him, much against his will. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Thirty-first Congress, where he originated, 
and—mainly by the weight of his private character, aided by his 
brother, John A, King—carried through a bill to supply a defi- 
ciency in the revenue, of which we shall have more to say pre- 
sently when writing of (referring to) the Governor. His 
mercantile career was a most honorable and eventful one. See 
“ Lives of Eminent Merchants,” published by the editor of Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine. (Concluded on page 98. § 





